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Have Same Interest at 
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The Cake Flour That Raises Your Profits! 


Cakes made with Velvet are outstanding for their larger volume, yr Ps 


finer texture and flavor. Their “locked-in” mois.ure 
; Iaternationals 2 


\\\\AM\ Went 


means longer keeping-quality. All this adds up to faster selling 





cakes at lower production cost to you . . . more satisfied 


customers and higher profits, too! 
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Millers Must Plan 
the Future Around 
Bulk Flour Storage 





A really efficient bulk storage 
and packing plant pays for itself 
in a relatively short time. If you 
are operating with a makeshift 
system, why not get some real 
savings with a J-H designed bulk 
storage and packing plant. 


CALL US FOR ESTIMATE 


JONES-HETTELSATER CONSTRUCTION CO. 


Designers and Builders for Grain Processing Industries 


1911 BALTIMORE AVENUE ° KANSAS CITY, MO. 





BUILDERS of 91,500,000 BUSHELS of MODERN CONCRETE STORAGE 
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on the bread! And J like this do-it-yo 
...I can make my own toast the way I li 
| all I want—and I want plenty! Wish 

i WV could find more places in my territory 
that do the same thing!” 






















Many enterprising bakers know that toast is a 
confirmed American habit—and not limited to 
breakfasts, either . . . witness this illustration of how 
they’re influencing progressive restaurateurs to be 
lavish with their toast, to attract, to hold their 
clientele. 

And to hold—to increase—our baker customers, 
we are just as quick to recognize their requirements, 
particularly because we are bakery flour specialists. 

If you are not already making use of our special- 
ized services, why not send a part of your business 
our way? We'll pay the freight on your wire or phone 
call... and give you the most pleasing product and 
service you’ve ever had! 





FIRST IN BAKERY FLOURS 


Comm ander-Larabee 


MINNEAPOLIS « KANSAS CITY 
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CANADIAN PRICE 
ADJUSTMENTS 

WINNIPEG—Price adjustment fig- 
ures announced by the Canadian 
Wheat Board and in effect July 28 to 
aid millers in meeting foreign compe- 
tition in all export markets except 
the U.S. and U.K. and Europe are un- 
changed from the figures announced 
at all ports July 21. The levels now 
operating, with the previous figures in 
parentheses, are as follows: Canadian 
and U.S. Atlantic ports 8',¢ (7'2¢); 


St. Lawrence ports and Churchill, 
8e (7¢); Canadian and U.S. Pacific 
ports, 10¢ (8¢). 





Yugoslavia, Ceylon 
Receive PL 480 


Authorizations 


MINNEAPOLIS—Issuance of au- 
thorization to Yugoslavia to finance 
purchase of $2.6 million worth of 
wheat and to Ceylon to finance pur- 
chase of $1.7 million worth of wheat 
flour from U.S. suppliers under Title 
I of Public Law 480 has been an- 
nounced by the U.S. Department of 


Agriculture 
11-22 provides 
about 40,000 


Authorization No 
for the purchase 
metric tons wheat, grade U.S. No. 2 
or better, in bulk by Yugoslavia. 
Only the following wheat will be elig- 
ible for financing: (1) soft red winter 
wheat of the subclasses red winter 
and western red, and (2) mixtures of 
soft red winter wheat, hard red 
spring wheat, or hard red winter 
wheat. Wheat exported must have 
been grown in the continental U:S. 

The wheat will be purchased by 
GRANEXPORT, 8-10 Bridge St., New 
York 4, N.Y. (Telephone: Whitehall 
$-7255). Inquiries also may be direct- 
ed to V chief of Yugoslavia 
purchasing 1600 Massachu- 
Ave 


D.C 
(Telephone 


of 


Ristic, 
mission, 

N.W., Washington 6, 
Decatur 2-7312). 


setts 


Sales contracts signed between 
July 30 and Nov. 29, 1958, will be 
eligible for financing. Delivery will 
be to importer f.o.b. U.S. ports. Ship- 
ment from U.S. ports may be made 
between July 30 and Dec. 31, 1958. 

Authorization No. 4402 provides 
for the purchase by Ceylon of about 
20,000 metric tons flour in bags, man- 


ufactured in U.S. mills from domesti- 


cally produced wheat. Flour milled 
from durum wheat of the subclasses 
hard amber durum, amber durum, 
and durum, and from red durum 
wheat will not be eligible for financ- 
ing 

Sales contracts made between Aug 
1 and Sept. 30, 1958, will be eligible 
for financing. Delivery will be to 
importer, f.o.b. or f.a.s. U.S. ports. 
Shipment from U.S. ports may be 
made between Aug. 1 and Oct. 31, 
1958 

Information about purchasers is 
available from Annesley de _ Silva, 
counselor, embassy of Ceylon, 2148 
Wyoming Ave. N.W., Washington, 


(Telepae ne: Hudson 3-4025). 


S THE STAFF OF 


D.C. 


——BREAC 


Colorado Dividend 


DENVER—Robert M. Pease, presi- 
dent of the Colorado Milling & Ele- 
vator Co., has announced that at a 


July 25, a quarterly 
a share was declared 


meeting held 
dividend of 35¢ 


on the company’s outstanding com- 
mon stock. The dividend is payable 
Sept. 1 to stockholders of record at 


close of business Aug. 15. 


the 
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heat, Corn Procurement for Relief 
oves Toward Simplified Procedures 


ngs '( 
bill 


submit- 


D 


S 


s : E H.R. 12555—-and the other 

MNF Views ian’ to oe eo 

WASHINGTON — Bills to sim- Va.)}—H.R. 13268. A similar 
plify the procedure of procurement 3858—-has been prepared for the Sen- 


for relief flour and cornmeal are @te by Sen. Ed Thye (R., Minn.) 
moving forward towards legisla- ate Fakler, " wea president, 
P Vii rs Nat E sderati _ 
tive approval in both the House _ 1tional Federation ap 
af Geute. Th iesien am peared before the subccmmittee, and 
anc sense Be e Cc e e ~ } 
~ , : F — declared that the two House bills 
boded in the bills have the general jag been studied by members of the 
support of the U.S. Department of — »iljling industry. As a result of this 
Agriculture and of the various study, it appears to the millers that 
trade groups concerned and it is” the new procedure authorized in the 
likely that one bill will be passed  pjjis for the direct purchase of wheat 





by Congress before the end of the flour and cornmeal for relief distri- 

session. bution is a distinct improvement ove1 

The bills only concern themselves the B aerisces method of exchanging 
with simplified procurement—they do CCC wheat and corn for wheat flout 
nothing to regulate the state agencies “"° nmeal respectively. Accord- 
charged with distributing relief sup- '"*> "MNF erdorses the proposed 
plies and they cannot be expected to legis cn 
ccrrect any of the widespread abuses Favorable Points 
frequently reported by millers Mr. Fakler listed the following 

Briefly, the intent of the legisla- reasons favoring direct purchase of 
tion is to authorize the Commodity the raw materials on a competitive 
Credit Corp. to make direct pur- basis 
chases of wheat flour and cornmeal @It would simplify very materially 
in place of the current method of the manner in which the miller is 
exchanging government stocks Of required to prepare and submit his 
grain fcr the finished products bid 

Two Bills Approved @ It would simplify and make mcre 

The departmental administration ®@ccurate the evaluation of the bids 
ind crop insurance subcommittee of »y USDA and enable the departm« 
the agriculture committee of the 0 make its awards on a more ac- 
House of Representatives has ap- Curate basis 
proved two identical bills, one sub- @ Millers unable to compete or offer 
mitted by Rep Quie (R., Minn.) (Turt RELIEF-MNF, page 

7 7 
Mills Negotiate Long-Term Contract 
For Joint Production in Venezuela 
t Product V l 

MINNEAPOLIS—-Two newly con- »f Canada which in turn is an affiliate 
structed flour mills in Venezuela have of International. The mill is located 
negotiated a long-term contract for at Puerto Cabello, a seaport city 75 
the joint production of flour for miles west of Caracas. 
Venezuelan markets, Charles Ritz, Shortly after MONACA went int 
chairman of the board of Interna- full production on July 16, the com- 
tional Miliing Co., Minneapolis, has pany’s capacity for Venezuela was 
announced substantially increased when it con- 

One of the mills is Molinos Na- tracted with another new Venezue- 
cionales C. A. (MONACA), a subsid- lan mill, Molinos Caracas-Maracaibo 
iary of Robin Hood Flour Mills, Ltd., VENEZUELA, page 
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NGTC Opinion 


WASHINGTON — The 
Grain Trade Council, in 


National 
a brief to 


the subcommittee presented by 
William F. Brooks, expresses the 
fear that the bills, if enacted, may 


be so administered that the orderly 
distribution of wheat and corn will 
be disrupted and not facilitated. 
The purpose of the council’s brief 
is to draw attention to the dangers 
apparent and to suggest ways and 
means of avoiding them. 


The ccunc’] stated: “We under- 
stand that these bills, if enacted, 
would grant to the Commodity Credit 


Corp. d'scretionary authority to make 
open market purchases of wheat flour 
and cornmeal for domestic distribu- 
tion under a number of programs 
and for foreign distribution under 
Title II of the Agricultural Trade 
Development and Assistance Act. The 
law now makes mandatory the use 
of CCC’s stock of wheat and corn 
lor processing into wheat flour and 
corn meal when these consumer items 
are to be distributed at home or 
abroad under these programs and 
under Title II of the Agricultural 
Trade and Development Act 

“If the bills are enacted, CCC 
might continue to use its wheat and 
corn stocks for processing into wheat 
flour and corn meal. Under the pro- 
posed bills, if, however, CCC makes 
open market purchases of wheat flour 
and corn meal, CCC might sell from 
its stocks for unrestricted use 
amounts of wheat and corn not in 
excess of amounts which are equiva- 
lent to its purchases of wheat flour 
and corn meal 


Omission from Bills 


‘The bills are silent as to when, if 
ever, CCC should make known its in- 
tention to sell its stocks of wheat 
and corn if open market purchases 
of wheat flour and corn meal are 
made. The bills contain no specific 
limitations as to when and where 
these sales can be made 

“One of the stated purposes for 
which CCC exists is the purpose ‘of 
facilitating the orderly distribution 
of agricultural commodities.’ We as- 


sume, therefore, that responsible of- 
ficials in the U.S. Department of Ag- 
riculture — administer purchase 
and sales programs so as to avoid 
disrupting the « poe h distribution of 
agricultural commodities. We appre- 
ciate that in administering current 
programs ficials in the department 
ire encountering administrative dif- 
ficulties which the bills under con- 
sideration seek to remedy if not eli- 
minate. The bills, however, s'lent as 
they are as to when CCC must make 
known its intentions to sell its wheat 
and corn and as to when and where 
wheat and corn sales can be made, 
may be so administered that the or- 
derly distribution of wheat and corr 
will be disrupted and not facilitated 

This is a result we wish to avoid 

Domination of CCC 

“Under present day conditions, 
CCC activities dominate the nation's 
grain marketing systems. To the ex- 
tent that these activities are pub- 
licized and consistently adhered to, 
there remairs within the grain mar- 
keting system a semblance of orderly 

(Turn t RELIEF-NGTC, page 29) 
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NFiitorials 


The Changing Conception of Agricultural Support 


HAT SOME OPPONENTS, in and out of 

Congress, hoped would bring about the 
gradual decline and eventual fall of Ezra Taft 
Benson, secretary of agriculture, has turned out 
to be something of a triumph for that much-ma- 
ligned official. In the face of forecasts to the con- 
trary, it appears that Congress will give birth to 
a farm bill and will present it to the nation before 
the current session ends. Fathered by the Senate, 
this is no bastard child for in the eyes of many it 
has all the trappings of legitimacy. It remains for 
the House to nurture it into life, and for the Presi- 
dent to cut the umbilical cord. 

On balance, no matter how one may evaluate 
the outcome of the controversy which has raged 
around agriculture, full credit must be given to 
Mr. Benson for his unending efforts. Concessions 
he had to make, but they are insignificant when 
the major policy change now apparent is evalu- 
ated. There were those who said that the widely 
accepted conception of supports would never be 
thrown to the four winds, for to do so would be 
to invite political suicide. But it is happening. The 
Senate has accepted a farm bill which is, in many 
respects, in accord with the Bensonian ideas. 

Certainly, the secretary did not get all he be- 
lieves to be needed. But he got more than his most 
ardent supporters dared expect. Lower go the 
price supports on corn, cotton and rice and he has 
hacked away at the other facets of agricultural 
policy so dear to the hearts of the “traditionalists.” 
But their ideas are not the ideas of a free enter- 
prise nation and, therefore, not “traditional.” 

Perhaps the most important of all Mr. Benson’s 
gains, in this march to agricultural sanity, was the 
acceptance of the axiom that farm price supports 
should be tied not to parity, but to the price actu- 
ally paid for the agricultural commodities con- 
cerned in the market place. 

Naturally, the ‘traditionalists’ could not be 
left in the position of wholly accepting this. To 
accept unlimited switching of price props for corn, 
cotton and rice from a parity standard to the new 
market price support system would have been po- 
litical suicide for them, too—difficult of explanation 
at the hustings and on the public platforms. So 
they were able to limit application to a certain 
degree. Their strategy was obvious. They wished 


to obtain a minimum support clause for the three 
crops. Thus, it is stated not only in monetary 
terms, as the bill originally provided, but also in 
terms of parity. 

Yet they could not win approval for a floor 
higher than 60% of parity and here again is 
cause for Bensonian satisfaction for that is exact- 
ly the level proposed by the secretary at the be- 
ginning of this year. 

The proponents of the new conception were not 
dismayed by this move. The floor can be eliminated 
later and they accepted it because it gives them 
the opportunity of moving from parity to a market 
price support system in two easy steps instead 
of in a single tough stride 

Only a few months ago, Mr. Benson's resigna- 


tion—either compulsorily or voluntarily and always 
under a cloud of disgrace and failure—was being 
freely forecast in political circles. He was looked 
upon, even by many Republicans, as a political lia- 


bility. Now he is an asset, a strong man in the 
GOP hierarchy, and nowhere is he stronger than 
in the urban areas 

There is a tendency for some members of the 
“traditionalist” group to look upon any attack on 
their position as an attack on the farmers and on 
the countryside economy. This is not so. The de- 
mands of the high price support advocates have 


been less than sensible; there is every reason to 
believe that many farmers support the Benson con- 
ception and welcome it as a means of securing a 


stable agricultural economy, resting squarely on 
a foundation of security. 


* * * 


MEDDLING GOVERNMENTS — For 3,000 
years governments from ancient China to modern 
Russia, at intervals, have meddled. They have 
muddled. Out of 60 recorded experiments in price- 
fixing of grain, cited by the librarian of the Bu- 
reau of Economics of the U.S. Department of Ag- 
riculture, there is not one that has not ended in 
utter failure. It is hoped that we have now ab- 
sorbed the lesson, that no power on earth can in- 
fluence grain prices except the farmers them- 
selves. If wheat is economically over-produced, 
prices fall. If wheat is short, prices rise. And 
that is all there is to it—Sir Winston Churchill 
speaking in 1931. 


An Organic Type of Bread 


ANY, MANY YEARS ago, when drying fa- 
M cilities were not as efficient as they are 
now, sprouted wheat presented a major problem 
to the miller and baker. Flour made from such 
wheat is soft and quickly softens other flour ad- 
mixed with it. The resulting bread is flat and 
tough. 

To counteract this effect, the old time pro- 
ducers were accustomed to adulterating their 
flour with alum—crystallized double sulfate of 
aluminum and potassium. The alum gave the flour 
added stability and the bread was rendered bolder. 
But this adulteration was harmful to health and 
the practice was prohibited by law. 

Judge, then, our surprise, when we read in 
the August issue of Organic Gardening and Farm- 
ing, published in Emmaus, Pa., and the avowed 
enemy of anything chemical, an article describing 
the wonders of bread made from sprouted grains 
—flourless bread, the writer calls it. Zesty, tangy 


loaves are coming from the kitchen of the bake 
concerned. Bread with lip-smacking flavor packed 
with extra food value. The publication asserts: “It 
is superior to conventional bread because sprout- 
ing grain ups the vitamin content as much as 
500% and builds in extra protein and enzymes. In 
addition, there is no loss in food value from 
grinding or oxidation. Finally, no chemical pre- 
servatives are added which would rob the bread 
of its health-giving nutritional properties.” 

The writer makes several statements which 
are open to question. But this is what puzzles us 
The proud baker is pictured holding a tray of his 
loaves. And not one has the flatness attributable 
to the use of sprouted grains. Anything but. How 
does he do it? We know that the editors of Or- 
ganic Gardening and Farming will not counten- 
ance adultery in any form. So there must be a 
secret. In the interests of scientific progress the 
secret should be made available. 
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General Mills Reports Best 
Sales, Earnings Records 


MINNEAPOLIS—The best sales 
and earnings records in its 30-year 
history are reported by General 
Mills, Inc., in its annual report for 
June 1, 1957 to May 31, 1958. Dur- 
ing the 12-month period ended May 


31, sales reached a new high of 
$529,820,115. The 1957-58 year 


marked the eighth consecutive fis- 
eal period in which GMI dollar 
sales exceeded that of the previous 
year. The 1957 total sales of prod- 
ucts and services was $527,701,677, 
giving GMI a gain of $2,118,438 for 
the 1958 fiscal period. 


Net earnings of $14,693,597 were 
up $2,458,486 from $12,235,111 last 
year, and were $637,000 higher than 
the previous record year of 1955-56. 
Earnings per share of common stock 


were $5.94, as compared with $4.88 
last year. Dividends paid continued 
at $3 a share of common stock and 
the regular 5° on preferred, the 
total amounting to $7,956,207 

Taxes paid to local state and na- 
tional governments also reached a 
new high, totaling $21,145,000, equal 


common stock 
salaries and re- 


to $9.25 per share of 
Payments for wages, 


tirement benefits for the fiscal year 
were $78,140,000, up $3,469,000 ove 
the previous high of 1956-57 
Factors Credited 

Harry A. Bullis, chairman of th 
board, and Charles H. Bell, president, 
credited the excellent anniversary 
year to a number of factors. “Reor- 

inized and intensified sales and 


marketing programs _ strengthened 


consumer demand and the brand 
franchises for General Mills _ prod- 
ucts,” they said. “The addition of a 
number of new products in foods, 
feeds, chemicals, vegetable oils, and 
electro-mechanical activities gave 


effective results of 


evidence of the 
our research efforts.” 

New plants and equipment author- 
ized by the board of directors last 
year and in prior years also helped 
materially in producing the record 


Still another im- 


effective control 
through the meticulous at- 
n paid to all types of expenses 
the year. Most important 
Bullis ind Mr Bell em- 
were the people of GMI 
“the drive and momen- 
the 


earnings 


last year 
portant factor was 
of costs 
tenti 
throughout 
of all, Mr 


phasized 


vho provided 


tum s necessary to year’s suc- 


cessful operation.” 

Form Changed 
departed this yeal 

formal annual report 


Report 
The ec 


from its 


mpany 
usual 


Picture 
my 


Durtie® Ansiversary ANNUAL REPOR 





Mills, Ine., 
annual 


Here is an example of General 
departure from its usual formal 
report, 


ind presented the year in the form 
of a 20-page news magazine supple- 
nent to be distributed Aug. 3 with 
six major Sunday newspapers. 

“In this way, we're taking the 
story of General Mils’ 30th anni- 
versary year—a year of achievement 


to financial leaders and the general 
public in some of the country’s key 


centers,” Mr. Bullis and Mr. Bell 
said. “We believe that such broad 
publicity of our annual report will 
increase understanding of General 
Milis and its place in the nation’s 
economy 


This year’s annual report is unique 
also in that it carries considerable 
service information on company prod- 
including a number of new 
Betty Crocker recipe ideas for home- 


ucts, 


makers. 

The six Sunday newspapers distrib- 
uting the news supplement are the 
New York Herald-Tribune, Chicag: 


lribune San Francisco Chronicle, 
Boston Sunday Herald, Minneapolis 
Sunday Tribune, and St. Paul Sunday 
Pioneer Press. All these cities are 
financial centers or home cities ofl 


GMI operations in addition to bein 
key market areas. 

The company 
859,000 was spent on 


repol ted that $15,- 


plant expansion 
facilities 


modernization, and for new 


ind equipment during the fiscal 

year. Stockholders’ equities rose to 
$143.055.000 

Personnel Changes 

A number of major personnel 

changes were made during the year 

Walter R. B rr’y Vice preside nt and 

idministrator of consumer foods ac- 

tivities, for reasons of health resigned 

lis day-to-day participation in oper- 

itions. He continues, however, as a 

member of the board of directors and 

the executive committee. A. Z. Kouri, 

president and ftormerly general 

er of our grocery preducts ac- 

ties, has stepped into the position 

iministrato1 f consumer foods 

ties. J. P. McFarland succeeded 

\I Kouri as general manager of 

ry products and was elected a 

pre sident. E. O Boyer, vice pres- 


ident and general manager of Sperry 
Operations in the west, was elected 
ember of the board of directors 
n the yeal 

\ total of 33 new products were 
iced durin the 1957-58 year 
lopments, plus new serv- 
nd facilities, created many new 
t es for GMI peopl ind 
strengthened the investment 
ts stockholders, the report 
ited. Here is the report by di- 

S ind activities 
FLOUR DIVISION: While continu- 
nd expanding its service t k- 
the U.S., GMI’s flour divisio 
sified export operations. In i 
to forming Gene! Mills de 


GMI REPORT, 


General Mills, Inc., and Its Subsidiaries 


Results of Operations 





Year ende 
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Sales of products and service $529,820, 115 $527,701,677 
cost 
Cost of products | es sold, exclusive rv how ow 404,342,373 412,624,559 
Depreciation 6,305,553 5,628,502 
Interest 96,161 685,845 
Contributions to employees’ retirement plans 2,967,962 2,817,552 
Profit sharing distributior 889,120 595,000 
Sellir general and administrative expenses 82,538,349 77,918,108 
Federal! taxes on ome 6,287,00 4,197,000 
Tota ts 515,126,518 515,466 566 
E ngs for the year $ 14,693,597 $ 12,235 
Earnings Employed in the Business 
ear ended May 3 
958 957 
Earnings for the yea $ 14,693,597 $ 12,235 
DIVIDENDS 
5 Preferred stock 7,365 107,365 
Comm stock ($3 per share 6,848 842 6,840, 894 
Tata 4 end 7,956,207 7,948,259 
Ea 3 excess of je 6,737,390 4,286 852 
E gs employe at beg g of y 48 82 70,524.33 
E ee year $ 81,548,572 $ 74,811,18 
Financial Position 
_omniioy 9 on 
958 9 
CURRENT ASSETS 
Cash $ 20,666,176 $ 16,050, 63 
U.S. government and her short term oblig 488,292 
Receivables 41,417,366 42,700,114 
ventories 43,120,251 49 464 158 
Total current asse 7,692,085 8,214,903 
CURRENT LIABILITIES 
A yunts payable and a ued expense 8 369 869 568 
A u taxes 6,945,643 5,813,923 
T wr if? ounts of officers a employee 3 16 79 2.999 548 
Divid s payable 76,84 276,84 
Total current liabilities 8,794.0 36,959,880 
Working capita 8,898,053 71,255,023 
OTHER ASSETS > > 
Sundry costs chargeable future per 4 4.923.978 5,050,305 
Land, buildings and equipment 95,573,735 85,531,908 
Miscellaneous assets 34,622 66,854 
Good-will, trademarks, trade names, and b 2,429,891 3,000,164 
Total other assets 4,062,226 94,749.23 
Working spital and other assets 82,960,279 66,004,254 
LONG TERM DEBT AND RESERVES 
Long term debt 35,000, 00 25,000,000 
Reserves for self-insurance, price declines 4,904.8 4,903,273 
Sate 39,904,810 29,903,273 
Excess of assets over liabilities and reserves $143,055,469 $136,100.98 
STOCKHOLDERS’ EQUITIES : = ae ; 
Preferred stock—5% cumulative $ 47,300 $ 22,147,300 
Common stock ; 
No par value shares 39,634,974 39,271,552 
Earnings employed he business 81.548, 4,811,182 
Treasury stock deduct 5,3 29,053 
Tota 20,908, 169 3,953.68 
$143,055 469 $136,100.98 


Total stockholders’ equitie 





John M. Ferguson, Jr. 


NEW FMA PRESIDENT—John M. 
Ferguson, Jr., recently elected 
president of Flour Mills of America, 
Inc., Kansas City. Mr. Ferguson is 
head of the Houston Fire & Casualty 
Insurance Co. of Ft. Worth, and is 
one of the group of Texas business- 
men who purchased controlling inter- 
est in the milling firm in 1955. 


was 





Western Canadian 
Crop Prospects 
Improving 


WINNIPEG 
crop 


Western 
continued to 


Canada’s 

improve 
that 
drouth 


prospects 


the past wee k as stands 


during 


were not too severely hit by 


showed strong recuperative ability 
Conditions vary greatly within the 
three prairie provinces and crops 
range from failures to very good, but 


the chance of harvesting a 300-million 
bushel wheat crop is very remote 
While it is still too early to attempt 


1 predict one nas 


likely vields n 


outturn 


suggested that the will be 
tha Dig 
Early <« ps are fully headed and 
Llu MA ind while some swathing 
d < ning will get under way 
it a few points in about two weeks 
these operations will not be general 
for another four weeks. Because of 
the uneve! rowth, common to many 
ctions the west, farmers are be- 
ng: urged not to cut crops too soon 
ind run the risk of grade losses 
Excessive moisture continues to 
eastern Manitoba and in the 
R Rive Valley thousands of acres 


crop are standing in water. In the 


portion of the province, how- 
ever, and over a large portion of Sas- 
c<atchewan further good rains are 
w required. Temperatures during 
week mbed into the 90's and 
it some points topped the 100-mark 
The highest temperatures generally 
were in the areas that were hardest 
hit by drouth 
Speakin in the House of Com- 
nons, Douglas S. Harkness, agricul- 
t ninister, said that four weeks 
ago it was estimated that payments 
inder the Prairie Farm Assistance 
Act might reach $50 million. How- 
ever, improved moisture conditions 
might result in fewer lost crops and 
total PFAA payments may be low- 
ered. He did not indicate a revised 
estimate of payments 
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Food Additive Legislation 
Receives Committee Approval 





Paul M. 


Paul M. Petersen, 
International Vice 
President, Resigns 


MINNEAPOLIS Paul M. Peter- 
se! vice pre sident of b ikery flour and 
durum product sales for International 
Milling Co., has resigned from the 
‘company effective Sept. 1, Charles 
Ritz, chairman of the board, has an- 
nounced 
Mr. Petersen has for time 
wanted from the pressures in- 
herent in his responsibilities, but has 
departure from 
the company until this time,” Mr 
Ritz said. “It was with sincere re- 
gret that we received Paul Petersen’s 
resignation. His judgment and 
‘ounsel will be missed by all of us.” 
Mr. Petersen started in the milling 


Petersen 





some 


relief 


kindly delayed his 


Food 


business in 1922. He was employed 
by Capital Flour Mills in St. Paul 
in 1926 and was president of that 


company at the time International 
acquired it in 1946. He then became 
general manager of International's 
durum division. Before assuming his 
responsibilities in 1954, he 
was Canadian ~oordinator for 
pericd of three years. He has been 
mber of International's board 
years and a 


present 


} 
Ssadies ¢ 


directors for eight 
president for six years 


International Promotes 


Philip Von Blon 


MINNEAPOLIS—Philip Von Blon 
is been promoted to general 
inager of bakery flour and durum 
ducts for International Milling Co 


sales 


it Minneapolis. For the past two 
years he has been eastern division 
manager for International at New 


He replaces Paul M. Petersen. 





IWA PRINCIPLE 
REAPPROVED 


WINNIPEG—The three Canadian 
prairie Wheat pools have re-endorsed 
the principle of the International 
Wheat Agreement at a joint meeting 
held in Winnipeg July 19 and have 
Gordon Churchill, minis- 
ter of trade and commerce. The reso- 
lution endorsing the agreement also 
asked the Canadian government to 
initiate proceedings through the In- 
ternational Wheat Council for a re- 
newal of the present agreement. 


so advised 





Philip Von Blon 


Mr. Von Blon, who was assistant 
to Mr. Petersen from 1949 to 1956, 
is a graduate of Amherst University. 
He started with International in 1945, 
and held positions in various depart- 
ments of the company until his pro- 
motion in 1956 to eastern division 
manager for International at New 
York. In his position Mr. Von 
Blon will be responsible for all bak- 
ery flour and durum product 


new 


sales. 


WASHINGTON — Proposals for 
legislation dealing with food addi- 
tives have received favorable con- 
sideration by the House committee 
on interstate and foreign commerce 
and there is a possibility of favor- 
able action by Congress in the pres- 
ent session. A new bill H. R. 1325 
—was introduced by Rep. John Bell 
Williams (D., Ala.), chairman of the 
health and science subcommittee, 
after extensive hearings. Observers 
consider that the bill contains a 
possible basis for a new approach 
toward agreement among the ma- 
jor food and chemical groups and 
the Foed and Drug Administration. 


The House committee approved the 
Williams bill with some changes, and 
congressional approval is seen as 
likely because Sen. Lister Hill (D., 
Ala.), it is understood, is prepared to 
submit the Williams bill to the Sen- 
ate and ask for attention and debate 
without Senate committee hearings. 

Rep. Joseph O'Hara (R., Minn.), 
himself the sponsor of a bill on simi- 
lar lines—H.R. 366—which met with 
the approval of the food industry and, 
with limitations, of the chemical in- 
dustry, prevailed on the House com- 
mittee to amend the Williams bill to 
exclude the use of advisory commit- 





K. W. Wakershauser, J. Rodney Smith 
Named to Miller Editorial Positions 





Kenneth W. Wakershauser 


MINNEAPOLIS — Milton B. Kihl- 
strum, president of The Miller Pub- 
lishing Cc., has announced the ap- 
pointments of Kenneth W. Wakers- 
hauser and J. Rodney Smith as mar- 
ket editor and news editor, respec- 
tively, of The Northwestern Miller. 
This action followed the annual meet- 
ing of the company here. 

Mr. Wakershauser joined The Mill- 
er as an editorial assistant in July, 
1956. He came to the company from 
Minneapolis Suburban Newspapers, 
Hopkins, Minn., where for three years 
he was city editor of the Hennepin 
County Review. He previously served 
five years as reporter-photographer 
on the Fairmont (Minn.) Daily Sen- 
tinel. 

A native Minnesotan, Mr. Wakers- 





J. Rodney Smith 


hauser served four years during 
World War II as a navy radio tele- 
phone operator in the Pacific theatre. 
He is a 1948 graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota School of Jour- 
nalism. 

Mr. Smith joined The Miller as an 
editorial assistant in October, 1956. 
He was born at Fargo, N.D., and 
spent most of his life at Grand Forks, 
N.D. He attended the University of 
North Dakota, Grand Forks, where 
he received a B.A. degree in journal- 
ism. He spent 5% years with the 
Grand Forks Herald as regional farm 
reporter and has also been associated 
with the Minnkota Power Coopera- 
tive, Inc., Grand Forks. 

During World War II, Mr. Smith 
served with the U.S. Navy in the Pa- 
cific theatre. 
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tees to review technical findings re- 
garding “harmlessness” reports 
which may have been submitted to 
FDA by ccmpanies app'y ng for ap- 


proval cf new products 


MNF Viewpoint 

Herman Fakler, vce _ president, 
Millers National Federation, dealt 
with th’s point in a letter addressed 
Rep. Oren Harris, chairman of the 
committee on interstate and fore’gn 
commerce. On behalf of the federa- 
tion, he recommended the deletion of 


those sections of the bill dealing with 
adv'sory committees. Explained Mr 
Fakler: “They do not confer upon 


the secretary of health, education and 
welfare any new authority to consult 
with experts which he does not al- 
ready have in the existing Food, 
Drug and Cosmetic Act. There ap- 
pears to be no desire or interest on 
the part of any of the supporting 
industries for this provision nor does 
FDA seek it. Furthermore, the ad- 
visory committee procedure _ set 
forth could give rise to serious legal 
questions in the event of an appeal to 
the courts.” 

Mr. Fakler commended Rep. Wil- 
liams and his committee for develop- 
ing what appears to be a reasonable 
approach to workable legislation and, 
with the modifications 
could be supported by 
and industry alike 


suggested, 


government 


Though MNF still feels that the 
O’Hara bill weuld be the ideal ap- 


proach, Mr. Fakler suggests that the 
Williams bill represents a reasonable 
compromise 


Issue Detailed 

The issue is this: Will the food 
industries accept the same type of 
bill to amend the act which was ap- 
proved last year in connection with 
the use of pesticidal chemicals in food 
production when and if through pre- 
scribed testing procedure a company 
offering a new product on the mar- 
ket can make a showing of “harm- 
lessness” to the consumer? 

Wide publicity has been 
the allegation that there are 
than 100 chemical products now 
available for use in food products 
which are in the doubtful area as far 
as danger to the 
cerned. 

Up to now, the adoption of a bill 
concerning additives in human food 
has been the subject of inter-indus- 
try controversy, but the situation be- 
came of paramount importance when 
states, and even individual cities, be- 
gan formulating regulations. 

Reportedly, the National Canners 
Assn. is not joining in with the rest 
of the food industry on the present 
issue. This, observers, consider, may 
indicate that the measure may not 
go through the House or be accepted 
quietly by the Senate. 


given to 
more 


consumer 1S con- 


SUPPORT PROGRAM COST 
WINNIPEG—The net cost of aid- 


ing Canadian farmers under the for- 
mer Agricultural Prices Support Act 
from its inception in 1946 until it 
was replaced earlier this year by new 
stabilization legislation was $100,073,- 
000, according to figures tabled in 
the House of Commons recently. Dur- 
ing the 1957-58 fiscal year ending 
March 31 price supports cost the 
federal treasury just under $6 million 
made up of payments on eggs, fowl, 
potatoes, butter and dry skimmed 
milk. 
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Woodard 


Isaac E. 


Isaac E. Woodard, 


Former Acme-Evans 


Chairman, Dies 


INDIANAPOLIS—Isaac E. Wood- 
former chairman of the board 
Acme-Evans Co., Inc., Indian- 
ipolis, died July 22. He had been in 
ilth for the last year and 
was confined to his home for the past 
months 

Mr. Woodard president 
ind chairman of the board during his 
ong association with the milling firm 
He completed his 50th year with the 
company last year and was 
honor at a company celebration at 
that time 


ard, 75, 


ft the 
failing he 


several 


served as 


guest of 


Born in Richmond, Ind., Mr. Wood- 
ard moved to Indianapclis and joined 
the George T. Evans & Sons Milling 
Co. in 1907. When that company was 
merged with the Acme Milling Co 
in 1909 to form the Acme-Evans Co., 
he became president and gen- 
inager of the new firm. He 
became president of Acme-Evans in 
1933 and was named chairman of the 
board in 1945. Mr. Woodard became 
honorary board chairman in 1955. He 
retired a year ago 

In the milling industry, Mr. Wood- 
ird was a regular participant in in- 
dustry and association activities. He 
director of the Millers 
National Federation for two periods, 
one in 1928 to 1932 and again in 1944 
to 1946. He also served cn a number 
yf federation committees 


vice 
eral m: 
} y 


served as a 


Mr. Woodard was graduated from 
Earlham College, Richmond, Ind., in 
1904 and was a member of the col- 


lege’s board of trustees and secretary 
of the Earlham Foundation. He was 
given an honorary doctor of humani- 
ties degree by Earlham in 1956. He 
also was a founder oi the Quaker Hill 
Assn., and was a member of the First 
Friends Church, Indianapolis 

Mr. Woodard was active in civic 
and charitable affairs in Indianapolis 
He was on the finance committee of 
the James Whitcomb Riley Memorial 
Hospital, a director of the Indianapo- 
lis Board of Trade, a director of the 
Weekly Religious Education Board of 
Marion County and a member of the 
boards of the Wheeler Rescue Mis- 
sion and Citizens Gas & Coke Utility 
widow, Mrs 


Survivors include his 


Adah E. Woodard; a son, Richard E 
Woodard, of LaJolla, Cal.; a daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Donald R. Hurst, Indian- 


apolis, and five grandchildren 
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FINLAND BARTERS 
FOR RUSS WHEAT 


WASHINGTON—Under an agree- 
ment recently negotiated in Moscow, 
Finland will export 12,000 metric 
tons butter to the Soviet Union in 
exchange for Russian wheat at the 
rate of 2.2 ib. butter for 18.7 Ib. 
wheat. Half of the Finnish butter is 
to be delivered by the end of 1958 
and the other half by the end of May, 
1959. 





Red Star Yeast Forms 


Company in Costa Rica 
MILWAUKEE—The Pan Ameri- 


can Red Star Yeast & Products Co 
has just opened an international sub- 
sidiary in San Jose, Costa Rica. The 
announcement was made by Robert 
T. Foote, president of the Pan Ameri- 
can firm 

The new company is called Univer- 
sal Food Products International Co 
Ltd 


Stanley Foster, formerly export 
manager of Pan American Red Sta 
Yeast & Products Co., has been ap- 
pointed sales manager and vice presi- 
dent of Universal 

The purpose of this new company 
is stated by Mr. Foote, is the devel- 
opment of Latin American markets 
for the products of Red Star and 
other food manufacturers in the U.S 


The firm will also seek products pro- 
duced in Latin America with possible 
potential distribution in this country 


Background Analysis: 





Significance of Senatorial 
Farm Legislation Approval 


By JOHN CIPPERLY, Northwestern Miller Washington Correspondent 


WASHINGTON — The Senate 
passed a farm bill which is signifi- 
cant in two major respects. Firstly, 
it d*parted from the rigid 

the parity concept for commodities 
as a standard for price support, al- 
though, at the same time, it fixed 
a floor under price supports 
for certain commodities at not 
than 60% of the parity price. Sec- 
ondly, it discarded allot- 
ments for corn, thereby abolishing, 
in effect, the precedence of the old 
commercial corn belt. This it did 
by raising the dollars and cents 
level of support in the non-Commer- 


has 


use ol 


less 


acreage 


cial corn area. 
senate passage I tne I SUI S 
v an indication that the planned 
dule of the farm bill-supporter 
tlor S proce lll is pianr l 
i any opposition which may aris 
he House will be restricted t 
nzied oratory designed for the 
sumptior f the electors tne 
districts 
I Taft Benson secre I oft ag- 
Ire accepted this victory witl 
l xpecteda Prac ( fe the 
easure i nost constructive né 








MINNEAPOLIS GOES GAY—Every year, the city of Minneapolis holds a 
10-day Aquatennial festival and it attracts visitors from all over the country, 
from Canada and from countries overseas. Parades, bands and sports events, 


with the accent on water, fill the program. 


A major event is the selection 


and crowning of a Queen of the Lakes, for Minneapolis is a city of lakes. 
Candidates are sponsored by leading business houses and community groups. 
This year, for the first time, Miss General Mills was among the 10 candidates 


in the person of pretty Ardis Johnson, secretary to Joseph E. 


Ratner, GMI's 


director of creative and marketing services. Grand marshal of one parade 
was Brig. Gen. James H. Myers, inset, assistant division commander, 103rd 


Infantry Division, U.S. Army 


Reserve 


and commander of the Minnesota 


Echelon of that division. In private life Gen. Myers is manager of the flour 


production control department of Pillsbury 


Mills, Inc. 


hough it did not go as far as h 
had hoped. Howeve it makes his po 
sit stand t prominently becaus 
the situatior und three of the ma 
jor farm ccmmodit groups openly 
\ t ep l€ s ol 
support r f i nt 
garda t icreage 

Considerabk edit, ti nust go te 
Ma I McLair Stant secretary 
f griculture vhnho played the role 
f the ield é n the ¢ impaign 
waged by the U.S. Department of Ag 
I liture M Mcl stood out as a 

determined strategist in the 

face of attacks by the depleted ranks 
} pric supporters. Mem 
pers I c gressionali committees 


admira- 


nsiderabie 


tion the inner in which Mr. Mc 
Lain s i his ground when the agri- 
culture r Y ttees cajoled coerced 
ind ¢ threatened the USDA pro- 
g! vith defeat ‘oupled with the 
Mcl eneralship was capacity 
Sé t is staff advisors per- 
S s i ( npetence within 
USDA 
I R J party can win 
I igh to ctor n 1960, it is not 
ke th Mr. McLain will loom 
ge as otential cabinet member 
His stat GOP ranks has 
ee! f l 
Cott ne nmiel factor in- 
| r the farn bill It was 
iround tf cotton economy that votes 
for a vere irnered. There 
was la é ent that something 
had t De 101 t idjust the cotton 
acreage tments in the next few 
ve s storic world markets were 
to t tained. Rice, likewise, threat- 
ened tf Sappear as an important 
la Maity niess its acreage 
allotment for the next and succeeding 
years was adjusted upwards. Rice 
although of importance acre- 
BACKGROUND 
ee es 
Senators Who Led 
WASHINGTON The debate in 
the Senate, preceding the passage of 
tl eveloped evidence of 
itt ! sincere farm legislative 
philosophy f the welfare of the 
farme! athe than tor the imme- 
diate re-elective chances of national 
and state farm politicians 
As mav hav been expected, Sen 
George D. Aiken (R., Vt.) warded 
ff the |} it the ypposition at- 


ack, particularly that mounted by 


the sl clique of high price 
suppor s Moreover ne deftly 
turr sword ittack on his 
opposit vhen he noted the urgent 
nee d cotton and rice grow- 
ers 

Joinil the Republican farm lead- 
r in his fight for the Senate bill was 
Sen. Alle J. Ellender (D., La.) who 
bi | r t entire cotton bloc 
is WV s the ce oc. Again exhib- 
t nis XI il! stature as one 
of the bette! legislators was Sen 
Clinton P. Anderson (D., N.M.) who 
brushed off the dross of commonplace 

the debate as he brought items of 
mportance into their proper perspec- 
tive and his support for the measure, 
added to that of Sen. Aiken, virtually 
insured passage of the bill 
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an 


| ps )UR buying in the major mar- 
kets slumped noticeably in the 
seven-day period ending July 28 as 
important buyers took a careful look 
at a set of market factors more con- 
ducive to waiting than booking. Over 
ill, there was the bearish pressure of 
relative calm over the Middle E 
compared with the excitement of 
previous period 


ist, 
the 


Flour quotations remained gener- 
illy firm because of a drop in mill- 
feed values and the need for mills to 
protect losses. Along with this, high 
protein flours across the country were 
scarce and prices strong. Buyers of 

ird winter flour still hope for a 
flood of wheat to hit markets in the 
Southwest, and are willing to wait. 

wheat flour, with 


Buyers of spring 
the new crop harvest just a couple of 
away barring unforseen 
eather difficulties, are buying hand- 
to-mouth and waiting for prices to 
me down 

As a result of the foregoing, 
were at minimum in the 

week. Sales in 
scant 26% of 


weeks 


sales 
major 
the 
five- 


? for 
iitas Ul 


Southwest 


the 


were a 


day milling capacity, compared with 
the fairly heavy bookings of early 
July. Sales in the central states were 
about 70% of capacity. Sales in the 


spring wheat mills area amounted to 
74% of five-day capacity 

The mills announced reduc- 
tions of 15¢ on some advertised fam- 
ily flour labels in Minneapolis and 
20¢ in the East. Sales, however, were 
meager. 

Production by mills of the U.S. for 
week amounted to 105% of five- 
milling capacity, compared with 

the previous week and 97% a 
(See tables on page 9.) 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: Flour buying was slow 

n the seven-day period ending July 28 
‘and confined almost wholly to a 
hand-to-mouth basis. Prices were up 


major 


the 
d iy 
103% 


‘ 


year ago 


9¢ early in the week but came down 
in equal amount as the period closed. 
Shipping directions were just fair 


nd running time at the mills was 








irely a fraction off from the previ- 
is week, remaining just under 5 
ie scarcity of high gluten types 
pring wheat was reflected in a 
in the differential paid for 
widening the gap over 

patent flour to 40¢. 
mained tight, though pric- 
inchanged from the previous 
ily flour sales and shipping di- 
t S We low. Most major mills 
d 15¢ reduction in adver- 
sed brands family flour at Min- 
neapolis July 21 and 22 (20¢ in the 
Fast). As of Au l, all large sizes 
f family flour, 25 lb. and up, will be 
sold on a sales policy of no bookings 
for future delivery. To buyers who 
have already contracted for family 
flour, however, mill will protect floor 
stocks on any voluntary price decline 
ifter Aug. 1. This puts sales of large 










Flour Sales Slump as Buyers 
Book Small Amounts, Watch 


For Price Level to Soften 








sizes of family flour on a sales policy 
similar to that used for case sizes. 
Sales by spring wheat mills for the 
week amounted to 74% of five-day 
milling capacity, compared with 129% 


the previous week and 84% a year 
ago. 

Shipments by spring wheat mills 
for the week amounted to 83% of 





Prices reported in The Northwestern 
Miller's market reviews are for flour 
packed in 100-Ib. cotton sacks un- 
less otherwise specified. Mill list 
prices are quoted in the principal 
manufacturing centers. and sales 
prices in the larger distributing 
centers. They represent average 
wholesale levels and do not take 
into account high or low extremes 
at which occasional individual sales 
may have been made. 











five-day milling capacity, compared 
with 98% the previous week and 97% 
a year ago. 

Production by mills at Minneapolis 
amounted to 95% of five-day milling 
capacity, compared with 96% the pre- 
vious week and 95% a year ago. Pro- 
duction by mills of the interior 
Northwest amounted to 96% of five- 
day capacity, compared with 95% the 
previous week and 112% a year ago 
Production by mills of the Northwest 
amounted to 95% of capacity both 
weeks and 105% a year ago. 

Quotations July 25, 100-lb. cottons, 
carlots, Minneapolis: Spring standard 
patent bakery flour $6@6.10, spring 
short patent $6.10@6.20, high gluten 
$6.40@6.50, whole wheat $6@6.10, 
first clear $5.27@5.60, family flour 
$6.30 @ 6.80. 


Southwest 
Kansas City: Neither threats of 
war nor relatively firm flour prices 


served to activate any important flour 
buying in the past week in the South- 
Mills booked an average of 
about 26% of capacity, compared 
with 360° in the previous week and 
105 1 year ago. Nearly one fifth of 
this was composed of sales made to 
the government for relief flour and 
export bookings. 
Not much interest 
the part of bakers 
week There was a 
discounts below the market, but this 
did not result in any business. Mills 
were not anxious to take on addi- 
tional volume in view of the sliding 
millfeed values and climbing protein 
premiums, while bakers were watch- 
ing the weakness of wheat futures 
and finding no bullish encouragement 
there. In view of these market pe- 
culiarities, it may be some time yet 
before millers and bakers can get to- 
gether on any substantial amount of 
new flour business. Quite a few buy- 


west. 


evident on 
during the past 
little inquiry at 


was 


ers are going to need flour again 
within a few weeks, but their pur- 
chases might be confined to a short 


period ahead. The influence of the 
Lebanonese landing seems to have 
faded out as a flour market factor. 

Family flour business has been al- 
most equally slow, although some 
booking of modest amounts has been 
done. Those mills which have already 
booked up their jobbers have done 
so only for a comparatively limited 
period ahead and some mills still have 
not covered their trade beyond cur- 
rent and nearby needs. 

The clears market still is charac- 
terized by lack of supplies. So far 
this year new wheat has proved rel- 
atively low in ash and there has been 
less than the usual amount of clears 
coming off the mill. This may not 
persist for the full year, but it is an 
influence now. Another factor is that 
prices have reached a point where 
(Turn to MARKET SUMMARIES, pac: 





Semolina Prices Firm, Durum Schedule 


Softer as CCC Wheat Offered for Sale 


A peipuaten prices were steady in 
the seven-day period ending July 
28, but durum schedules were ad- 
justed downward 3 to 6¢ as the re- 
sult of increased offerings from Com- 
modity Credit Corp. stocks. 

Sales of semolina were scarce for 
the period and confined to a price- 
date-of-shipment basis. 

High quality milling durum re- 
mained in tight supply and mills con- 
tinued to seek out the best offerings. 

With improved weather over the 
durum growing area wheat growth 
was pushed along well during the pe- 
riod, although the predicted 1958 
acreage is still predicted to be lower 
than last year. Government stocks of 
durum, as of June 30, amounted to 
16,847,000 bu. 

Production by durum mills for the 
week amounted to 94% of five-day 


milling capacity, compared with 89% 
the previous week and 94% a year 
ago. 

Prices on durum wheat delivered 
at Minneapolis July 25 were as fol- 
lows: 


Choice No. | amber or better $2.41 @2.42 
Choice No. 2 amber or better 2.40@2.4! 
Choice No. 3 amber or better... 2.37@2.40 
Medium No. | durum or better..... 2.36@2.40 
Medium No. 2 durum or better 2.35@2.39 
Medium No. 3 durum or better..... 2.32@2.36 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Durum products output of mills reporting to 


The Northwestern Miller, in sacks, based on 
five-day week: 

5-day wk. Wkly. % 

ca- pro- of ca- 

pacity duction pacity 

July 20-27 157,500 148,733 94 
Previous week 157,500 140,559 89 
Year ago 156,500 147,386 94 

Crop year 

production 

July 1-25, 1958 481,577 

July §-26, 1957 .....-ccceceeccecees 477,324 
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Millfeeds Decline 
As Buyers Resist 
High Price Levels 


ILLFEED prices across the 
country came down sharply in 


the seven-day period ending July 28, 


the result of increased running time 
at the mills in some areas and a re- 
action to price levels which buyers 


consider too high compared with oth- 
er feeds. Declines ranged from $1 in 
some parts of the spring wheat mills 
to $7 in the Southwest 

Minneapolis: There was a sharp 
contraction in the local millfeed situ- 
ation in the seven-day period ending 
July 28, most noticeable in middlings 
which plummeted as much as $6 some 
places. Bran lost about $1. Quota- 
tions July 25: Bran $33.50@34, stand- 
ard midds. $38@39, flour midds. $48 
a50, red dog $54@55 


area 


Kansas City: The reaction to high- 


er prices in the millfeed market was 
felt in the seven-day period ended 
July 28. Millfeed values declined $2 
to $7, bulk middlings taking the max- 
imum decline. Buyers backed away 
from the elevated prices and were 
buying strictly hand-to-mouth. Mills 
have been running well, and when 
millfeed started piling up on track, 


buyers applied the pressure. The mar- 


ket appeared to have bottomed out 
July 28, but little activity was _ re- 
ported, so that may not be the cass 
several market analysts said Feed 
mixers have been the most active 
buyers, especially for bulk middlings 
Supplies are ample now, with bran 
possibly in over supply. Quotations 
July 28, carlots, Kansas City: Bran 
$31 25 a —. shorts $37 25 a 38. Ss icked, 
bran $28@28.75, shorts $34@34.75 


gs $32@32.75, bulk 


middlin 


Wichita: Demand was only fair fo! 
millfeed last week, with offerings suf- 
ficient. Bran declined $2 and 


$2.50. Quotations July 25, basis Kan- 


shorts 


sas City: Bran $31.75@32.25, shorts 
$37.75 @ 38.25 

Salina: Demand was slow with 
bran $2 and shorts $1.50 ton lower 
Supplies were adequat Quotations 
July 24, basis Kansas City Bran 


$32.50@33, shorts $39.50@40 


Hutchinson: The weakness in feed 


prices failed to halt brisk demand 
which exceeded offerings by a con- 
siderable amount. Abatement of the 
war scare failed to curtail heavy buy- 
ing which has marked recent weeks 


Buyers were willing to book ahead as 
far as they could. Prices were off $2 
@ 2.50. Quotations July 25, basis Kan- 
City: Bran $31.50@32.25, 
shorts $37.50@ 38.25 

Oklahoma City: Good demand 
millfeeds but inadequate supplies pre- 
vailed. Prices declined $2 on bran 
and $2.25 on shorts. Quotations July 
25, straight cars: Bran $34.25@35.25 
millrun $37.25 @38.25, shorts $40.25@a 


Sas 


gray 


on 


41.25. Mixed or pool cars higher on 
all classes. 
Ft. Worth: Millfeed demand was 


slow to fair last week. Offerings were 
more liberal than recently. Quota- 
tions July 25, burlaps: Bran $39.504@ 
40, gray shorts $46, delivered Texas 
common points. $3 to $3.50 lower on 
bran and $3.50 lower on shorts, com- 
pared with previous week. 

Chicago: Millfeeds were highly ir- 
regular in the central states during 
the week ending July 28, with stand- 
ard midds. taking the widest swing 
and dropping $8 to $9 ton. Red dog, 
however, held firm and showed a 
MILLFEED, page 32) 
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Wheat Futures Drop Despite 
Good Run of Export Buying 


HEAT futures, buoyed earlier 
W by tension in the Middle 
East, started to come down in the 
seven-day pe id ending July 28. As 
sellers be n to trade actively in the 
Wak the war s¢ utures s ed 
zto3 Chi ind Kansas City 
ded iny a s by improved har- 
st veather and the prospect of 
he er supplies to come. Even a good 
run export buyl the best in sev- 
eral eek was unable to check the 
SI le 
Closin prices of wheat futures 
July 28 were: Chica September 
$1.85@1.84%%, December $1.9014 @ %, 
larch $1.94! - May $1.93 
Kansas City September $1.83%% G 


t 








cember $1.88, March $1.91; 
M s—September $2.07!2, De- 
( ne S208 
{ ( week climbed 
t est the season as 
th + wy ; spre id east 
\ ! St is a result 
if Se ns ce structure 
w basic September future 
\ Ip 1 July 28 3%¢ below 
k 
In t Southwest, though receipts 
tt rkets l v bec iuS¢t 
[ft I to the ver ent loan 
| ere is widespre bel 
t torage f s are filling up 
0) stor s filled the 
es rd hard winte1 
it pW t the eT 
t thinki s tended t 
ivers hesitant, wit! c 
I! slowdown in t l 1 softel 
| t business. the best in seve 
"i S esulted in erseas sales 
] n to s e 10 1110 bushels 
f U.S. wheat, but even this activity 
f d to strengthen futures. At best 
t brisk pace f export buyi! nly 
1 to prevent futures fron 1- 
I 
XD S s for the week led 
25,000 bu. hard vw t to Bi l 
97 ) I } rd u} r ; Isr ’ 
25 ( l VW T W t T to P k st 
1 804 l rd wheat t Wi Ge 
14 shels Ind 
As ft veek closed, it was re rted 
I c zu 1 had pp 1 | fi 
? $2.6 million wort Ts 
Receipts Increase 
( ipt t Mir olis rose 
i K tota 1057 « Ss 369 
- t ‘ & P \ SI I ited 
S l MA r inspected 
D S inted tT S93 cars 
Weatl t spri wheat terri- 
tory W not ( ripening since 
tl rop has lequate moisture and 
t ‘ t Ss WwW t a rmal 
hi Bu VW \ D\ 
ic c ( ; pe cietc ¢ >? 
resent Ss are tific ly higt 
hecau S f 
wl Prices W s uch as 6 
‘ t é ] 4 y wn ts 
NM r t | n yt n 
w] t and cars with 17 yrotein 
ele d Ss ucl 6 I 1 week 
nD rhe iverage | In of th 
hard red sp! wheat tested at Min- 
neapolis during the week was 14.03‘ 
compa! d with 13.76 during the 
con urabl W I last veal At the 
close yn Ju 25, ord ry N 1 dark 
northern spring or No. 1 northern 
! traded at 22@29¢ over the 


12° 
protein 
27 @32¢ 


neapolis September price 
23@30¢ over; 13° 
over; 14% protein 


Spri 
Min 
protein 


24@31¢ 


over; 15% protein 30@35¢ over; 16% 
protein 40@45¢ over; 17% protein 
50@55¢ over the September. Minne- 
apolis September wheat closed July 


25 at $2.07%, around 3¢ under a 
week earlier. 


Top durum prices remained firm 
Some ordinary and medium milling 
grades were up as much 5¢ bu. 
Durum receipts were fairly large, but 
grinding at a fair rate and, with 
a prospective sharp reduction in this 
year’s crop, buyers were willing to 


as 


1S 


take on supplies. (See tables on 
page 8.) 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Minneapolis July 25 


is shown in the accompanying table 
together with premiums and discount 
factors: 


No. 1 Northern or No. 1 Dark Northern 
Spring, 58 Ib. 


rdinary $2.30 @2.37% 
12% Proteir 2.31% @2.38% 
13% Prote 2.324 @2.39'% 
4 Prote 2.35% @2.40'% 
15 Proteir 2.38'/4 @2.43 
16% Proteir 2.48'/4 @2.53'% 
17% Protein 2.584 @2.63'% 
Protein premiums for over 17% lc each 
4% higher 


Test Weight Premium and Discount Scale 
One cent each Ib 58 ib.; 
one cent Ib Ib 


premium 
discount each 


over 
under 


58 


Cash Wheat Drops 
Cash hard winter wheat at Kansas 
City dropped %. to 5%¢ bu. in the 
week ended July 28. Much of the drop 
cecurred on the final day of the 
d as supplies of higher 


peri- 


protein 








wheat turned up, to be met by only 
fair demand from mills that appar- 
ently | e gone directly to the coun- 
try t t the type of wheat they 
eed. On July 28 premiums went 
lown 3@4¢ bu. on the low side of 
the range for wheat with 12% or 
more protein. The basic option went 
from July to September during the 
week and there was some adjustment 
n premiums made at that time, most- 
y 2¢ off the high side for wheat with 


11.50 or n 
For the 


ption Ww 


lore protein 
week a whole, 
l off %¢: 
down 142¢ on the high 11.50% 
was down 2¢, 12% was off 5¢ on the 
and 2¢ on the high, and higher 
protein wheats were off 4¢ on the low 


the basic 
ordinary Ww 


as 
is is 


siae 





side and 2¢ on the high 

Supplies of cash wheat continued 
to be on the light side, considering 
the size of this year’s crop. Receipts 
last week totaled 2,522 cars at Kan- 
sas City, compared with 3,296 the 
previous week and 3,618 a year ago 
The marketing of wheat has been 


handicapped by heavy rains that have 
restricted farm hauling. Much of the 
current arrivals is going into storage 


for loans, and some warehouses are 
nearly full so that they must slow 
down on their open market buying 


Premiums were quoted July 28 as 


) 


follows: Ordinary 2¢ under to even 
with the basic September option of 
$1.84; 11.50% protein 1¢ under to 3¢ 

er, 12% protein even with the op- 
tion to 15¢ over, 12.50% protein 4G 
19¢ ove! 13% protein 11@23¢ ove! 
13.50% protein 13 @ 27¢ over, 14% 
protein 15@29¢ over 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Kansas City July 25 
is shown in the accompanying table: 
No. | Dark and Hard $1.83'%2@2.22 
No. 2 Dark and Hard 1.82'%2@2.22 
No. 3 Dark and Hard 1 .80'/2@2.20 
No. 4 Dark and Hard 1.782 @2.18 
No. | Red |.82'2@1.87 
No. 2 Red 1.81'/2@1.87 
No. 3 Red 1.79'2@1.85 
No. 4 Red 1.774%2@1.85 


At Ft 


winter wheat was 


Worth No. 1 ordinary hard 


ling July 28 at 


sel 


A Statistical Service Provided 
Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller 
for More than Half a Century 


WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, 



















ur production in principal manufacturing 
wee Miller with relationship of production 
m the U.S. expressed percentages 
July 20-27 
958 
N west 660,967 
Southw 358,585 
B 576,455 
C Southeast 554.37 
N Coast 308,952 
3459.33 
. ge * tota U S output 74 
E ed total U.S. production 4 674.770 
ted total this onth 6 485 528 
: ol 
~Percentage of rs ty ope 
July 20-27, Previous July 2 
958 week 957 
N 95 95 02 
Southwe 1 rs 9 
Buff 8 23 
Ce So 94 8s 9 
N fic C 94 95 83 
os 03 97 
NORTHWEST 
Minneapolis 
S-day week Flour ; 
capacity output tivity 
J 2 231,000 95 
Pr week 231,000 96 
Ye 237,000 95 
Tw g 237,000 99 
F y verag 9 
Ten-ye sverage 86 
*Revised 
P erior mills Minnesot 4 
3 Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, Mont 
5 y week Flou 
Ju 461,000 96 
Pre week é 0 9° 
Y< g 430,500 
Tw ; *] 454 
F erag 
Te erage 
PACIFIC COAST 
1 mills on the North Pacif Cc 
Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
Washington Mills 
5-day weer . 
spacity utput t ty 
7 201,50 80,2 89 
p week 20 67,300 g 
Ye 7.300 ~ 
Tw ago 215,00 8,557 
F verage 
Ten-y sverage 
R ed 
Portland and Interior Oregon Mills 
27 28,500 28,74 0 
P week 25,286 98 
Ye 23,604 89 
Tw s ag 4,230 82 
Fiv ve ge S 
$: 2.19 rail basis delivered Texas 
ints. A pre l 2 5 
‘ iz offered for 13 I 
t 6¢ for 14 The d 
rdinary wheat 
1 protein or highe1 
Wheat prices firmed the Pacific 
Northwest last week under resump- 
T101 heavy exp rt sales and com- 
paratively light marketings on the 
part of producers. Producers are 1! 
clined to place their new crop unde! 
loar her than sell at current le\ 
els. Export bookings picked up with 
the allocation of funds to India 
There were 4 cargoes of w heat sold 
to Korea, 70% white and 30% hard 
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IN SACKS (CWT.) 
sreas by m report 3 ently ¢ The } bh 
capacity and to the 3 atid, anil 
Pre ' 8 y y 24 
weer 7 954 9 
59,718 680 84 696 48 
322 95,67 216,493 4 
204 585,890 499,124 26,368 
314,215 294:300 92.78 89 
3.404 4 é 604 
4,60 i 
8 8 
ted 5 y week = uly - 
a les ‘ . B- 
: 317,763 475,268 
92 95 912 19 4 643.314 
+ 2 gi2 729 94 978 
9 94 93,346 - 
SOUTHWEST 
Kansas City 
Prev week 66,849 
F 9 
T 3 94 
Representative Mills Outside of Ka>se 
City (including Wichita and Salina) 
S-day week ; u 
July 7 9 9 6 
rrev u week 9 95 ‘ 
*Revise 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
M Of M >] Ww 
3 Kent ky N Te 
. 3 M 
y* . r 
g ? 9 £44 9 
BUFFALO 
jay week F 
July 7 89 6.455 iis 
Prev week 5204 
Yea 4 85 890 123 
4 99 4 09 
Five : - ay 
T : >? 
red winte1 y es India is 
iddit n ts nti ed é 
Fri \ i 4 s plus several 
eid 7 YY Aff, 
fil-in pa s CCK ffere 
white a rea wi! t exporters ul 
der the p ent < progra t 
$1 YY i t i I = 
d $1.97 No. Lh 
linary prote Millir 
od for t I I I V es 
representing l ease in domes 
flour business. P s are 36¢ und 
last year for export types, and a 
though white wheat prices are about 
equal to the loan value, growers are 
inclined to place new crop unde: 
government loan 
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Steady to Higher 
Prices for Wheat 
Seen in August 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS—Steady 
to slightly higher prices are expected 
for wheat during August, consistent 
with a normal strengthening of the 
market following the harvest season 
movement. Price increases that may 
occur probably will be confined to 
the latter part of August, according 
to the monthly report on the Kansas 
wheat situation that is prepared by 
the department of agricultural eco- 
State College, 


nomics at Kar! 
Manhattan 

The seasonal recovery 
from the harvest low is expected to 


in prices 
be about ncermal this year, the re- 
port said. However, this recovery 
will follow a price decline which has 
been greater than in previous years 
The market has been adjusting to 
lower loan rates. Discounts below 
loan rates have been greater this 


year than in previous years. No. 2 
hard red winter sold at Kansas City 
at more than 40¢ below loan at times 
during the peak harvest movement 
this year. This compares with an 
average discount in the low month 
following harvest in the years 1952 
through 1956 of 30¢ 


Average Price 
For the marketing year as a whole, 
the weighted average price was 16¢ 
below loan in the 1952-56 period 
Prices in the low month in 1953 
iveraged 45¢ below loan. The 
weighted average price in 1953 was 
22¢ bel loan 

Prices of hard red winter are ex- 
pected to be lower relative to loan 
this year than usual, the report said. 
Near record production and larger 
than usual non-compliance with al- 
is expected to result in am- 

supplies 
ggregate wheat supplies in the 
1958-56 crop year promise to be the 
largest of record. In addition, esti- 
mates f the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture point to a slight decrease 
in disappearance in the coming year 
resulting from an estimated small de- 
line in exports. For the crop year 
ist completed total exports of 390 
million bushels are now indicated. 
USDA estimates that exports for the 
1958-59 crop year will be in the neigh- 


Q>-7 


borhood cf 375 million bushels 
Feed Grain Situation 
Steady to slightly lower prices are 
expected during August, the report 
continued. Prices of corn and milo 
frequently begin a decline in August 
as new crops approach maturity. Sea- 
sonal increases during the summer 
months have been somewhat lim- 
ited this year. However, because of 
le feed grain supplies, a little 
ne is expected during August 


‘urrent indications are that a large 

feed grains will be harvested 
gain this fall with the most recent 

timate for corn at 3,311 million 
bushels. Large supplies thus are like- 
ly to continue to dominate the mar- 
ket for feed grains exerting down- 
ward pressure on prices in later 
months, the report said. 


Indications are that the current 
marketing year ending Sept. 30 will 
be complete with a supply of feed 
grains approaching 62 million tons 
This quantity is nearly twice the 
average annual carryover in the 1952- 
56 period, the report concluded. 
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Richard A. Hilts 


aa Lae 
Don B. Jenkins 


Richard Hilts to Succeed Don Jenkins 
As Acme-Evans Grain Department Head 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. Richard 
A. Hilts has been named to succeed 
Don B. Jenkins as manager of the 
grain department of the Acme-Evans 
Co., Inc., it was announced by Wil- 
liam H. Bowman, president-treasurer 
of the company. In his new position, 
Mr. Hilts will assume responsibility 
for all grain purchasing and the man- 
agement of the company’s elevator 
operations. 

Mr. Hilts joined Acme-Evans in 
1951 after graduation from the de- 
partment of milling at Kansas State 
College. He has served the company 
in several capacities and recently 
has been assistant to Mr. Jenkins. 
He is a son of Glenn F. Hilts, former 
president of the Kansas City Board 
of Trade who is well-known in grain 
circles throughout the industry. 

Mr. Jenkins joined Aeme-Evans in 
1941 when the company acquired the 
Noblesville Milling Co. Mr. Jenkins 


has spent his entire business career 
in the milling industry, joining the 
Noblesville organization in 1909 
where he served in various capacities, 
becoming secretary-treasurer and 
general manager in 1935 when he 
succeeded his father, Charles B. Jen- 
kins. The senior Mr. Jenkins was sec- 
retary of the Ohio Millers Assn. and 
was chairman of the insurance com- 
mittee of the Millers National Fed- 
eration. 

Mr. Jenkins served as vice presi- 
dent, a director and manager of grain 
operations for Acme-Evans and is a 
director of the Indianapolis Board of 
trade where he has been an active 
member of the grain committee for 
a number of years. He will assist Mr. 
Hilts during the current wheat har- 
vest period and will retire from the 
company Sept. 1, when he plans to 
travel and devote his time to farm- 
ing and other interests. 





Hole in One. Using a No. 4 iron, R. Dean Cobb of the W. J. Jennison 
Co., Minneapolis, made a 145-yd. shot for a hole in one at the 16th hole of 
the Edina (Minn.) Country Club recently. Mr. Cobb and his wife were guests 
of Mr. and Mrs. J. R. Mulliken. Mr. Mulliken is a district sales manager for 


General Mills, Inc. 


* , = 
MNF V isitors. Callers at the office of the Millers National Federa- 
tion in Chicago were George E. Kelley, general manager, Bay State Milling 
Co., Winona, Minn., and J. D. Sogard, general manager, Red Wing (Minn.) 


Milling Co. 


League Appointment. Appointed executive vice president of 
the Oregon Wheat League was Clancy V. Jean who has been manager of 
the agricultural department of the Portland Chamber of Commerce. Mr. 
Jean succeeds Richard K. Baum who was named administrator of the Oregon 


Wheat Commission. 


Attends Conferences. Attending conferences between millers 
and the Washington state department of agriculture at Seattle and Olympia, 
Wash., was C. L. Mast, Jr., secretary-treasurer, Millers National Federation, 
Chicago. Regulations dealing with wheat variations in flour packages were 


discussed during the conferences. 
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Transportation Tax 
Payment Cut-offs 
Detailed 


NEW YORK—C. A. Pascarella, a 
consultant in the transportation field, 
advises that while the effective date 
of ending the transportation tax is 
July 31 and payments need not be 
made on any bill from Aug. 1 on- 
wards, there is no necessity to pay 
tax on any shipment made by truck 
after July 24. 

Mr. Pascarella, former chairman of 
the transportation committee of the 
National-American Wholesale Groc- 
ers Assn., recommends that all bills 
received from July 24 to July 31 be 
held for payment on Aug. 1 without 
the tax. This is permissible, he says, 
because on truck shipments carriers 
are required by tariff provision to 
grant at least a seven-day credit pe- 
riod. 

Moreover, if a carrier bills on Juls 
24 for freight charges on a shipment 
made July 1, there is no need to pay 
the tax and it may be deducted from 
the bill if included 

On rail shipments a 96-hour credit 
period is allowed if there is a signed 
agreement with the railroads, or 48 
hours if there is no such arrange 
ment. In such cases, bills coming un- 
der the former category may be held 
from July 26 and in the fatter, 
July 28 

Mr. Pascarella also points out that 
any unpaid transportation charges 
which the carrier might not have 
billed on shipments made months 
ago, such as demurrage charges, re- 
consignment switching 
charges, etc., need not be paid In 
these instances date when shipment 
was made is not the controlling fac- 
tor 


charges, 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


High Temperatures 
Push Spring Wheat 


Closer to Harvest 


MINNEAPOLIS The spring 
wheat crop moved closer to maturity 
last week, forced in some areas by 
90-degree temperatures which sub- 
sided late in the period without do- 
ing more than a minimum of damage 
mostly to late stands. Crop forecast 
ers expect the harvest to get unde! 
way in North Dakota in about Il 
days and in Montana in two to thre¢ 
weeks. Deve'opment is still extreme- 
ly spotty, however, and harvesting 
will vary accordingly 

High temperatures early in the 
week gave way to more normal con- 
ditions later, along with light, scat- 
tered showers. Line elevator observ- 
ers report that the wheat is begin- 
ning to turn in North Dakota. Yield 
prospects range from poor to fair in 
northwestern North Dakota and from 
good te excellent in the Valley City 
area, bearing out the irregular con- 
dition of the crop throughout the 
growing period to date 

Progress of the spring wheat in 
Montana is satisfactory, although a 
week or more behind the North Da- 
kota crop. Drouth in northeastern 
Montana is expected to limit yields 


Harvesting of winter wheat is al- 
ready on in eastern Montana, with 
yields reported to be ranging from 
10 to 30 bu. an acre. Initial tests of 
Montana winter wheat and some very 
early springs already available have 
given very good protein tests rang- 
ing from 14 to 14.7%, somewhat 
above the protein content of wheat 
from the same areas a year ago 


satiate 
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PERSONAL CALL—Many distinguished visitors make a stop at the offices of 
The Northwestern Miller when they come to Minneapolis. Lyle P. Carmony, 


left, district manager for Sterwin Chemicals, Inc., 


in the Flour City, recently 


entertained Sterwin vice president and sales manager William X. Clark, New 
York, and a visit to The Miller Publishing Co. was on the itinerary. 





AIB Course May 
Offer Packaging 


Problem Solutions 
CHICAGO—The 


now at its height in 


furor over pack- 
both pro- 
shop and sales conference, is 
i tempest in 


I teapot but a 
the 


oblem for baker the 
‘an Institute of Baking rep 
According to William M 
mainte instructor at AIB, many 
materials, such as 
into use in the | 
rs. Due to the prohibitive 
installing new machines, 
naterials must be used on 
machines already in the 


rts 
Schieb 
nance 
new packaging 


ive come ist 


the institute know this 
ortant preblem to the b 
ted Mr. Schieb ‘In 
maintenance short 
general discussion 
bread, wrapping 
newest films.” 


iker 
this 
course 
ve featuring a 
packaging of 
oblems, and the 
representatives of 
will be 


paper 
for the 


nies 


present 


course if 


course, to be held Sept. 22-27. Men 
from the Western-Waxide Special! 
Packaging Division of Crown Zeller 
bach Corp.; Milprint, Inc., and Pol- 
lock Paper Corp. will lead discussions 
ind question-answer sessions. A rep- 
itive of Machine & 
Foundry Co. will also participate in 


the 


resent American 


discussion 
This is 


lems tc be 


only one of current 
considered at the 
urse. Maintenance of elec 
ntrol equipment and refri- 
n equipment will be outlined 


prob- 
six-day 
short ce 
tronic ¢c 
gerati 
Our short course has been design- 
ed to formulas and proce- 
dures leading to preductive mainte- 
nance and lower operating cost. The 
section wrapping Is just an ex- 
imple our continual striving t 
give the enrollees what they want 
sound information on the best 
ist expensive way to meet thei 


-day preblems,” continued M1 
hieh 


present 


Mainten men interested in a 
program of productive maintenance 
ire urged to register as soon as pos- 
the September maintenance 

AIB 


ince 


sible for 


Ralston Purina Sales 
Volume Sets Record 


ST 


L 


volume 


the greatest in company history 
ald Danforth 
of the fee 


in 


report 


i 


the nine 


13 


the 
share 
share 


F< 7 
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Wheat Producer, Baker Have 


Same Interest 


Bakery Official Points Out Both in Same Boat 


When It Comes 


S parts of a common industry the 
f chews and the wheat producer 
have a parallel interest. In simple 
words we are in the same boat on a 
great many issues—particularly when 
it comes to the fight for a larger 
share of America’s daily diet 
er and the wheat producer have a 
parallel interest. In simple words we 
are in the same boat on a great many 
issues—particularly when it comes 
to the fight for a larger share of 
America’s daily diet. 

Based on the conviction that we do 
have a parallel] interest, and the feel- 
ing thaf reasonable men in the pres- 
ence of facts do not have too much 
trouble reaching an agreement; I 
would like to attempt to clear up 
some questions I am sure some of you 
have on your minds, and leave only 
the facts, not assumptions, misrepre- 
sentations nor opinions. These are: 

1. Why doesn’t the baker make 
bread like Grandma made? 

2. Chemicals in bread. 

3. Is mechanization of bread mak- 
ing the reason for needing stronger 
gluten flours? 

I believe some factual clarification 
of these questions, and other, will 
make it possible for us to better un- 
derstand each other. The information 
I am about to give you I personally 
know is factual. 

First, what about 


the statement 
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to Fight for Larger Share of U.S. Diet 


By Steve Vesecky 


you hear from time to time, “Why 
don't bakers make bread like Grand- 
ma made it?” The opinions of indivi- 
duals who may be producing the 
wheat or baking the bread mean 
nothing whatever at the point of sale 
which is the grocery store. I am talk- 
ing about you and me. The determin- 
ing factor is Mrs. Housewife and her 
children. They dictate what the bak- 
er will make, and it is demonstrated 
every day in thousands of grocery 
stores, that the housewife wants and 
will buy in quantity the large-white- 
soft-fluffy loaf of bread. She has her 
choice of a dozen or more different 
types of bread—some of them just 
like Grandma made—but she chooses 
better than 9-1 the soft, white loaf. 

Believe me, women are important. 
Do you know they own 65% of the 
savings accounts—*#3s of the govern- 
ment bonds—they are beneficiaries of 
80% of the life insurance policies 
and they outlive their husbands five 
to seven years. They buy 78% of the 
drugstore products, 85 to 90% of the 
food purchases are made by women 
and they even buy 33° of men’s 
wearing apparel. They never get 
their picture on the money, but they 
get their hands on it. They have even 
figured out a way to eliminate the 
present surplus of unmarried women. 
For years women dressed to reveal 
almost everything they had, and some 
things they didn’t have. As a conse- 
quence of this fashion in dressing 
a good many women were left unmar- 
ried and a substantial surplus re- 
sulted. Now! What clever trick are 
they using to eliminate this surplus? 
They are all wearing sack dresses 
it’s the latest style, you know. Be- 
fore long no man will know what he 
is getting until he gets his bride home 

the surplus will disappear—and a 
good many men will be left holding 
the bag. 

The Consumer’s Preference 

Gentlemen, it is a misconception to 
believe people can be led to eat what 
they do not like. People will eat what 
they like best, and they are eating 
soft, white bread today because they 
like it. 

The author of a pamphlet about a 
booklet 102 years old, referring to 
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“oreat-great grandmother's bread,” 
makes his opening statement like 
this: “Who does not remember with 
p’easure the sweet and wholesome 
bread we used to eat, when we were 
children! The monster loaves, with 
the rich, nutritious outside crusts, 
that were in reality the true staff 
of life 

The writer then removes his rose 
and memory-colored glasses and ex- 
presses this opinion of the bread be- 
ing baked in 1855: 

“The present high price of nearly 
all kinds of food, and particularly 
flour, should awaken us to the fact 
that in the making of bread, we are 
fearfully retrograding!” 

Apparently the baker's problem to- 
day is neither unique nor new. They 
were saying the same thing about 
baker's bread 102 years ago. 

This one-hundred and two-year-old 
quote helps dramatize the popular be- 
lief that the foods we eat as men and 





EDITOR'S NOTE: Mr. Vesecky is 
vice president and director of pur- 
chases for Campbell-Taggart Associ- 
ated Bakeries, Inc., Dallas. He pre- 
sented these remarks originally be- 
fore a meeting of the Kansas Farm- 
ers Service and Farmers Cooperative 
Commission Co. Mr. Vesecky is a 
graduate of Kansas State College, 
Manhattan, and manages wheat 
farms in Kansas for relatives. 





women can never compare to the 
foods we loved as children. 

However, the comparative analysis 
of bread indicates that our childhood 
memories of foods are not reliable 
guides to comparative nutritive 
values 


Less Nutritive Value 
Grandma's bread had less nutritive 


value than present day enriched 
white bread. Yes, less calories, less 
protein, less calcium, less iron, less 
thiamine or vitamin B,, less ribo- 


flavin or vitamin B:, and less niacin 
than today’s enriched white bread. 
Now for some additional facts: In 
World War 1 per capita consumption 
of flour slumped from 198 pounds in 
1917 to 164 pounds in 1918—the peri- 
od in which white flour was replaced 
by so-called brown flour. Similar stu- 
dies of individual eating habits indi- 
cate that the substitution of heavier 
breads or whole wheat for white 
bread results in a net loss in consump- 
tion. According to this, it would seem 
that we should want to encourage 
more production using white flour 
and less whole wheat or dark fiours. 
Before we condemn white flour, and 
white bread too much, let’s bear in 
mind that it takes about 141 Ib. of 
wheat to make 100 Ib. of white flour, 
and it only takes 100 lb. of wheat to 
make 100 lb. of whole wheat flour. 
That is a difference of 41 lb. per cwt. 
of flour as far as demand for your 
wheat is concerned. If all the 150 mil- 
lion hundred weights of flour used by 
bakers last year, and that is 75% of 
our domestic flour consumption, were 
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used as whole wheat flour instead of 
mostly white flour the domestic con- 
sumption of wheat would decline 
about 100 million bushels. This 
amount is better than half your aver- 
age production in Kansas over the 
last ten years. 

A recent USDA survey of a large 
number of consumers found that the 
vast majority preferred the lighter, 
fluffier, soft loaf of bread. They eval- 
uated their preferences in the follow- 
ing order: 1. Freshness at time of 
purchase. (To a housewife that means 
the bread must be soft when she 
squeezes it at the grocery store.) 2. 
Ability to remain fresh. 3. Satisfac- 
toriness of taste. 4. Absence of 
doughy or gummy characteristics. 

Recites Personal Experience 

Now for some of our own experi- 
ences in the company I work with. 
Back in the thirties we produced a 
“Grandma type” white loaf of bread 
in Kansas City. It was a firmer, more 
solid loaf and a richer loaf than any 
available in the market. In spite of 
all the promotion and push we could 
put behind it, in a city where we are 
a leader and we sell house to house 

directly to the housewife—we final- 
ly had to take the loaf off the market 
because we could not maintain 
enough volume. When we took it off 
we expected many complaints. We 
asked each salesman to bring in any 
complaints he received. To our sur- 
prise we received only a few com- 
plaints and some of those were from 
officials of our own cmopany. 

Casting aside what our prior ex- 
perience taught us in the thirties, in 
1955 we tried it again on the theory 
that although experience teaches us 
a lot, sometimes it makes us so cau- 
tious we aren't aggressive enough 
This time we came out with two 
“Grandma type” loaves—one white 
and one wheat. We again used the 
Kansas City plant because this plant 
has excellent consumer acceptance, 
the area covered from this plant is 
large (about two million people), and 
again we would be dealing directly 
with the housewife. We also put saies 
promotion behind the sale of these 
two new loaves. We reached a total 
peak of over 50,000 loaves per week 
in a short time. Three years later, in 
spite of continued promotion, we are 
down to around four to five thousand 
loaves a week. 

Not being satisfied with our results 
in Kansas City, we decided to try a 


wholesale plant where we sell 
through the grocery stores. We se- 
lected a market where we were the 
leader and had good consumer ac- 


ceptance. Our results in the wholesale 
plant were even more discouraging 
than in Kansas City. 

Firm Bread’s Market 

There is only one thing wrong with 
a heavier loaf of the “Grandma type’”’ 

it will not sell in volume. Now, I 
want to make it clear—there is a 
market for the type of bread “Grand- 
ma” made and it is being sold, but 
the total sold amounts to less than 
five per cent of the total market. 

We had another important experi- 
ence that you should know about. 
When the really soft breads started 
coming on the market about 1947, we 
vowed—“‘come hell or high water” 
we would not use chemical bread 
softeners to make bread softer than 
it already was. We felt pretty secure 
in our belief that the consumer would 
soon tire of our competitors’ bread 
with the bread softener added. Well! 
We soon found ourselves in the posi- 
tion of the wife who insisted on wear- 
ing the pants in the family, someone 
else was wearing the fur coat. It took 
us as long as seven years in some 
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locations to regain our position in 
the market 

Second, what about chemicals in 
bread? Everything is chemical in- 
cluding you yourself and the clothing 
you wear. Every ingredient used in 
the production of this loaf of bread 
before you is made up of combina- 
tions of chemicals; the flour, the milk, 
the sugar, the shortening and even 
the water. Every item used in a loaf 
of bread is approved by scientific 
bodies, not only in the U.S., but also 
in several foreign countries. Likewise, 
the Federal Food and Drug Depart- 
ment approves all ingredients we use 

You farmers are being attacked by 
the same group of people that often 
attack the baker—the “food fad- 
dists.” They claim you are wrecking 
the health of the nation by using 
chemical fertilizers instead of organic 
fertilizers. Just bear in mind, that 
statement is as silly as others they 
make 

Bread a Prime Target 

Bread is a prime target of the 
“food faddist” group. Their attacks 
on bread is an easy way to get pub- 
licity, and in most cases attract at- 
tention to some product they are sell- 
ing 

Third, what about mechanization 
and increased speed? This is only a 
small part of the reason for stronger 
gluten flours. In many bakeries a 2,- 
000 lb. high speed mixer is used to 
beat up the dough. Obviously the glu- 
ten takes more punishment than it 
would in a small, slow speed mixe1 
To prove this point to ourselves, we 
had some flour milled from Turkey 
wheat. Most of you may remember 
this variety was a standard years ago 
The flour made from Turkey wheat 
performed exceptionally well in a 
modern, high speed, mechanized bak- 
ery and made good quality, soft, 
white bread. This variety, as you 
know, is no longer satisfactory from 
the farmer’s standpoint and very lit- 
tle is grown today. 

I hope that these explanations will 
at least help to clear the way to a 
better understanding of some of our 
problems, and why we do what we do. 

Now, let’s get on with another im- 
portant subject that I feel you will 
want to know more about. Why does 
the baker insist on good quality 
wheat? 

The baking business is a highly 
competitive business. There are lit- 
erally hundreds of different foods 
competing for a portion of the space 
in the human stomach. The competi- 
tive position of the baking industry 
with other foods depends on the in- 
herent quality of its products. With- 
out good quality flour the baker can- 
not produce the kind of bread 95% 
of the consumers demand; nor can he 
expect to increase the consumption 
of bread. 

The baking industry knows from its 
own experience, as well as from ac- 
tual controlled USDA field tests, that 
about 95% of the housewives buy the 
large, soft, white loaf of bread in 
preference to the more solid types. It 
is also a fact that the advent of self- 
service supermarkets allows the pur- 
chaser to use only two of the five 
senses—sight and feel—in selecting 
bread from the grocer’s shelf. Make 
no mistake about it—if the loaf is not 
large and soft 9 out of 10 housewives 
will not buy it, and it takes strong 
gluten flour to produce this type of 
bread 


Shelf Space Difficult 
The baker also knows that shelf 
space on the grocer’s bread rack is 
difficult to obtain. He also knows, 
next to quality, position and space on 
the grocer’s shelf sells bread. There- 
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fore, it is most advantageous to be 
able to stack loaves of bread three 
and four high without crushing the 
bottom rows 

Thus, the baker is confronted with 
the problem of making a soft loaf 
with sufficient crumb strength to al- 
low stacking three to four loaves 
high. The housewife demands one 
characteristic, economic necessity de- 
mands the other. With good quality, 
strong gluten flour the baker can ac- 
complish both. 

Remémber, the basic reason for 
this demand for stronger gluten vari- 
eties of wheat is consumer demand. 

The next subject I would like to 
touch on briefly is—-What is wheat 
quality? Wheat quality, as it relates 
to flour for the commercial produc- 
tion of bread, is determined by gluten 
quality. Gluten is the rubbery sub- 
stance left after you wash away the 
starch in flour. 

The average wheat producer has 
heard so much about wheat quality 
by now that he is not too sure of just 
what is meant. Actually, wheat quali- 
ty to a farmer and, generally speak- 
ing, to farm publications and laymen, 
means test weight, moisture, protein 
and bushels per acre yield 

To the baker wheat quality means 
something entirely different. Bread is 
made as a result of fermentation and 
the holding of gas produced in the 
process of fermentation by the gluten 
in the flour. Wheat is the only grain 
that has gluten in any appreciable 
quantity. Good quality gluten has 
elasticity. It is not too tough to 
stretch and yet it is not so weak or 
brittle that it breaks. Without good 
quality gluten that has the proper 
strength and elasticity the baker can- 
not satisfactorily satisfy the house- 
wife’s demand for a soft, white, fluffy 
loaf of bread, and at the same time 
produce a loaf that has stackability 
on the grocer’s shelf 


Differences in Giuten Quality 

How do varietal differences affect 
gluten quality of wheat? To illustrate 
the point of how varietal differences 
affect gluten quality of wheat, it is 
necessary to understand that the 
genes and chromosomes in plants fol- 
low the same hereditary pattern as 
they do in cattle. In other words, the 
basic quality characteristics carry 
over in plants the same as they do in 
cattle. You cannot take a scrub cow 




















GRAIN CORPORATION 


The Great Southwest offers the finest 
wheats in all ranges of protein for shipment 
in any direction. And we offer the finest of 
service to millers. We are closely in touch 
with markets. From experience, we have a 
wide knowledge of millers’ problems. And 
we conduct our business on the principle 
that extra care and extra effort are price- 
less ingredients of every transaction. 


and a scrub bull and expect a thor- 
oughbred offspring. By the same 
token, if you take a thoroughbred 
cow and a thoroughbred bull, you 
have every reason to believe that 
you will get a thoroughbred offspring 

Unde1 


tions is it possible to plant poor vari- 


combination of condi- 


ety seed and expect good baking char- 
acteristics or good gluten “quality 
characteristics from these peor vari- 
eties. It is possible, however,*to plant 
good variety seed and *haye @ Series 
of adverse climatic conditiens during 
a particular growing year result in 
i wheat which will not have quality 
Likewise, in cattle, it is possible to 
take a thoroughbred cow and get a 
thoroughbred offspring and then, as 
a result of poor feeding or poor nu- 
tritional qualities in the feed, end up 
with a critter that is not good beef. 
The same line of reasoning again ap- 
plies to wheat as it does to cattle. Al- 
though this seldom happens it is im- 
portant to remember it can happen 
What about the problem of wheat 
quality? First, I want you to know I 
not here to tell you what to grow 
how to grow it. There are others 


To insure uniformity « 
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much more capable of doing this than 
I. As wheat producers, elevator man- 
agers and directors and big business- 
men you want to know the “whys” 
and “wherefores."’ I have tried to ex- 
plain our problems to you in a reason- 
ing manner from actual facts and ex- 
periences. I trust that the background 
of the “whys” and “wherefores,” that 
I have given you will allow me to go 
on from here and discuss wheat qual- 
ity as a mutual problem that vitally 
concerns both of us 

Kansas has made a vigorous re- 

(Turn to STEVE VESECKY, page 18) 
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These new multiwalls can take more of a beating without breaking. 

They’re made with the revolutionary new Kraftsman Clupak 
paper which has built-in “‘stretch.”’ This paper stands up under 
impacts and drops that burst ordinary multiwall bags. 

As a result, you and your customers are both happier. You 
both save money. You can store, transport, use—and abuse—our 
Clupak multiwalls with a rough and ready carelessness that 
spells “‘waste”’ for ordinary old-fashioned multiwalls! 

Amazing fact: they cost no more than ordinary multiwalls! 
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Pasted Open Mouth, Pasted Valve, Sewn Valve, Sewn Open 
Mouth and Stepped End. 

All of them are lighter and tougher—try them. On your 
next carload order, let us include a trial shipment 
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covery in the quality of their wheat 
in the last few years. Your organiza- 
tion played a most vital part in this 
recovery. In fact, it is my personal 
pinion and that of many, many 
thers that your organization is the 
major reason for this vigorous re- 
covery. For this, your customer, the 
baker, wishes to compliment you and 
thank you 

Although Kansas has regained 
much of her lost reputation for pro- 
ducing “The best hard winter wheat 
in the world,” we still have a good 
deal of improving to do. We must not 
become complacent. Wheat improve- 
ment is a continuous thing. You must 
work at it all the time if you are to 
stay abreast of the times. Kansas 
still needs a greater percentage of 
the stronger gluten varieties. This 
me point I earnestly hope all of you 
will take home with you and then do 
something about it 

The problem of wheat quality is a 
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mutual one in which all parties in- 
volved have a stake and a responsi- 
bility. What is the farmer's stake and 
responsibility? Without good quality 
gluten, wheat is just another cereal 
feed grain. With wheat at the mar- 
ket place selling for approximately 
$2.00 per bushel and corn at about 
$1.00, the farmer’s stake is quite ob- 
ious. I believe most farmers have 
come to realize that they must pro- 
duce for the market place, whether 
it be domestic or export, and not for 
just the government loan. Even the 
government loan is now discounting 
the poorest quality wheat varieties. 

If the farmer is going to continue 
in the business of raising wheat for 
bread making and not as a feed 
cereal grain at half the price—it is 
his responsibility to grow what his 
customers demand. Today more than 
ever, the baker is the outlet for the 
most important part of the wheat 
farmer's production. Currently bak- 
ers in this country are requiring 
slightly over 350 million bushels of 
high quality wheat each year. It is 
now predicted that the time is not 
too far distant when the baker will 
be using 400 million bushels, and in 
a matter of a decade or so we should 
be using 500 million bushels. It is 
encouraging to note in the last few 
years that the average increase in 
volume of bakery products consumed 
is outstripping the percentage in- 
crease in population. For example, 
bread volume increased about 3% in 
1956, while population is up only 
about 1.8%. 


The Grower's Interest 

Since bakers can draw their flour 
from anywhere—it should be to the 
wheat producer’s interest to have 
quality they want and not quality 
they avoid. 

Even though your organization was 
the first grain handling concern to in- 
stall a modern, up-to-date, experi- 
mental mill and baking laboratory- 
even though you do an excellent job 
of binning your wheat and making up 
mill mixes—even though you have a 
chemist and baking technologist and 
grain men who understand what the 
miller and the baker want—Kansas 
still does not have sufficient strong 
gluten wheats planted to permit even 
you with all your modern facilities, 
to make up wheat mixes that will 
satisfy all the demand now available 
to you. 

The farmer’s next best market is 
export. Here again the farmer, as a 
businessman, cannot expect to go on 
raising inferior quality wheat for ex- 
port. 

What is the responsibility of Kan- 
sas State College? Higher institu- 
tions of education have a responsibil- 
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GAS TO GRAIN STORAGE—Dannen Mills, Inc., is converting this gas holder 
of the Gas Service Co. at St. Joseph, Mo., to a storage tank for 1,250,000 bu. 
wheat. Aeration and heat detection systems have been installed in the tank. 
The tank was originally 175 ft. high, but it has been cut down so that it is 47.5 
ft. high at the eaves and 82 ft. high at the peak. It is 178 ft. in diameter. 





ity to the farmer, the miller, and the 
baker. The ultimate is to develop 
wheats that have agronomic features 
and yield satisfactory to the farmer 
and at the same time have good mill- 
ing and baking qualities. 

Kansas State College has the facil- 
ities and the scientists necessary for 
plant breeding work. They are doing 
an excellent job. Continue to en- 
courage them and continue to support 
them, and they will continue to pro- 
duce for you. 

Now, suppose those of us who are 
involved in wheat quality improve- 
ment do all that is asked of us. What 
are the rewards? For the farmer the 
reward will be the development of 
winter wheat varieties that have both 
good agronomic characteristics, yie'd 
and good baking quality. The wheat 
producer will be protecting his future 
by producing premium quality wheats 
that have increasing commercial 
value over and above feed grains both 
at home and abroad. 

For the farm organizations, the 
agricultural college and the skilled 
scientists and technicians the reward 
will be the knowledge that they have 
performed a real service for the 
wheat producer and agriculture in 
the State of Kansas. 

Market Can Be Expanded 

With premium qua'ity wheats the 
grain handler and the miller will be 
able to not only meet competition; 
but expand the market for Kansas 
wheat and flour. 

The reward for the baker will be 
quality flour from which to make the 
higest quality baked goods. With high 
quality baked goods the baker will be 
in a better position to compete with 
the hundreds of other foods, and 
thereby hope to expand the market 
for his own products as well as 
wheat. 

The greatest reward for all of us 
will be the fact that we will be bet- 
ter prepared to meet our competition 
in this ever changing world of ours. 

I would like to re-emphasize to you 
that the wheat producer and the bak- 
er have a parallel interest. 

The farmer's basic trouble is his 
ability to overproduce. When a better 
method of farming or a more efficient 
machine comes along, almost all the 
farmers must adopt it. They cannot 
afford to ignore it and stay in busi- 
ness. So—the supply goes up and the 
prices go down, quite often by more 
than the savings. Generally speaking 
benefits of efficiency in a manufactur- 
ing business are different. In many 


manufacturing businesses if new ma- 
chines or methods result in tempo- 
rary overproduction, the production 
can be cut back.and prices maintain- 
ed. This makes quite a difference and 
too many people do not understand 
this big difference 
Baker’s Share Declining 

We as bakers have problems too 
Our share of the bread dollar is 
steadily declining just as yours is 
and also the millers. We are also 
faced with a possible decline in ow 
volume unless we aggressively do 
something about it. Up to now the 
loss in wheat flour consumption has 
been primarily due to the loss in 
home use of flour. Before long it looks 
as though there will be very little 
home flour consumption, and then any 
loss would have to take place at the 
expense of the baking industry 
Should our volume decline your mar- 
ket for wheat would also decline. The 
baker is too big a customer of yours 
to treat this possibility lightly 

Although we are fully aware that 
we cannot in the near future hope to 
clear up our near billion bushel sur- 
plus of wheat; given the wheat qual- 
ity we must have, and your support, 
the bakers believe they can build the 
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domestic market for wheat to sharp- 
ly higher levels. We believe this so 
strongly that the Bakers of America 
Program in the last ten years has 
spent 742 million dollars promoting 
baked goods made from wheat. 

It is the easiest thing in the world 
to be a second-guesser. Sit in the 
bleachers and you will always be 
right because you will always be 
safe. Your organization and your 
members came out of the bleachers 
and onto the playing field to help 
turn the tide to better quality wheats 
I am betting you will not go back to 
the bleachers, and that you will stay 
on the playing field. We need to con- 
tinue this positive program we have 
in Kansas with an even more positive 
attitude and a unity of purpose if we 
are to continue solving the common 
problems we both have. Let’s stick to- 
gether and help each other. 


—BREAD iS THE STAFF OF FeE—— 


Continental Dakine 
Sales, Earnings 
Increase 


RYE, N.Y.—Dollar sales of Conti- 
nental Baking Co. for the second 
quarter of 1958 amounted to $81,315,- 
511, as compared with $76,891,036 for 
the same quarter in 1957, R. Newton 
Laughlin, president of the company, 
has reported. This is an increase of 


2.40% 

Dollar sales for the first 26 weeks 
of the year were $158,097,729, com- 
pared with sales of $150,532,184 for 
the corresponding weeks in 1957. This 
represents an increase of 5.03%, M1 
Laughlin said. 

Net profit after federal income tax 
and amortization of good will during 
the second quarter of 1958 was $2,- 
131,200, as compared with net profit 
for the second quarter of 1957 of $1,- 
865,389, an increase ol 14.25%. Net 
profit after federal income tax and 
amortization of good will during the 
first 26 weeks of 1958 was $3,813,177, 
as compared with net profit for the 
first 26 weeks of 1957 of $3,447,288 
an increase of 10.61‘ 

The earnings on each share of com 
mon stock during the second quarte) 
of the year 1958 amounted to $1.14 
is compared with $1.12 for the same 
quarter of the year 1957. For the first 
26 weeks of 1958 the earnings on each 
share of common stock amounted to 
$2.05, compared with $2.06 earned 
during the first 26 weeks of the pre 
ceding year 

Debentures Converted 

During the second quarter of 1958, 
$1,089,000 of the firm's 35s% sub- 
ordinated convertible debentures 
were converted and 31,237 shares of 
common stock were issued in connec- 
tion therewith. This left $4,727,000 
principal amount of the 35s% sub- 
ordinated convertible debentures out 
standing at June 28. Also during th 
second quarter of 1958, 8,021 shares 
of common stock were issued unde? 
the restricted stock option plan. 

Effective at the close of business 
May 24, Continental acquired the 
business and equipment of the Di 
Carlo’s National Bakery, Inc., San 
Pedro, Cal. This business will be op- 
erated through a wholly owned sub- 
sidiary, DiCarlo’s Baking Co. The 
“piCarlo’s” name has become well 
known throughout Southern Califor- 
nia as the producer of a wide assort- 
ment of bread and rolls. This ac- 
quisition will add much needed pro- 
duction facilities to Continental op- 
erations, particularly in the Los An- 
geles market, Mr. Laughlin said. 
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sas wheat officials and farm leaders 
and visited the federal wheat quality 
laboratory. Mr. Ilmarinen explained 


that he is traveling on a grant from 
his government, and is spending 60 
days on a tour of Canada and the 


U.S. He has been in Canada and in 
the hard red spring wheat states of 
the western U.S. His itinerary in- 
cludes Oklahoma and then Washing- 
ton, D.C., before returning to Fin- 
land 


VAAAANAAAA 





VISITOR FROM FINLAND—Dr. Aimo Ilmarinen, director of the grain de- 
partment, Finland Storage Agency, Helsinki, Finland, left, recently visited 
the milling and baking technology laboratories at Kansas State College, Man- 


hattan. He is pictured in one of the laboratories with Dr. J. A. Shellenberger, fad E 
head of the department of flour and feed milling industry at K-State. 
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Official of Grain Department of Finland 
Pays Visit to Kansas State heprring P.S.* for 











MANHATTAN, KANSAS—Kansas I idition to the northerly ca- hall a a 
wheat may one day be on Finnish ; Finland has too much rain for a oo 
oe 2 . :, much ram | Pastry Flours. Cracker 
tables as a direct result of the pro- vheat Soft and n ft d Cookie Fi 
it | > SUI si SeCiliies Ud 
motion trip to Europe made by the : itn te Mail : an ookie Flours. 
» 7 “ 4 . S grown in nian ind nar 
Kansas Wheat Commission last fall s- feenene 7 foam Comnd * Personalized Service 
Aimo Ilmarinen, director of the grain apt tns,. pre ep 
t > Sta ~ > é e > 
department of the federal govern- e U.S. Previous to the visit by 
ment of Finland, said at Kansas it commission members, only THE MENNEL 
State College in Manhattan that the ed spring wheat was imported 
: : kn ial 4 igh er MILLIN 
information supplied by the Kansans Finland. With the facts about S COMPANY 
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ficials in Finland. Before that tims ng olciais, they see many pos- 
Mr. Ilmarinen said, the officials knew ; ties for blending and mixin; 
little about hard red winter wheat d red winter with the soft Finnish 
Mr. Ilmarinen’s department super- ts. Mr. Ilmarinen sees shipping 
vises all grain importation into Fin- sts as the principal problem in the 
land. He explained that there is no S Kansas wheats in Finland 
private enterprise importation of M Iimarinen spent a week in 


grain. Finland grows only 40% of Kansas, most of the time at Kansas CAHOKIA FLOUR CO. 


the bread grain it needs. Helsinki, at State College, where he visited with 


the southern tip, is as far north as taff members in the departments of ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Fairbanks, Alaska, or the center of flour and feed milling indus tries and 
Hudson's Bay in northern Canada ny. He has talked with K 












































ROCK ISLAND ELEVATOR—6,000,000 BUSHELS 
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What sells baked fe OOS? wo.smaseriesy 


ROUND-THE-CLOCK ALERTNESS Mis 
ASSURES YEAR-ROUND QUALITY 


Even double checking is not enough for the 
Pillsbury quality control department; these flour “‘detectives”’ 
leave nothing to guesswork 















So bakers can count on uniform baked foods year after year, 
Pillsbury’s quality control ‘“‘detectives’’ maintain 24-hour 
vigilance over raw materials, wheat blends, milling steps and 
final use of all Pillsbury Products. Quality control at Pillsbury 
is a separate department with full authority to turn down 
raw materials or prohibit the shipment of any finished prod- 
ucts that don’t meet exacting standards. Pillsbury’s reputa- 
tion for quality is one of the company’s greatest assets... 
and the chemists, engineers and technologists in quality 
control are the constant watchdogs over this long-standing 
reputation. These men also keep products in line with bakery 
production needs. Higher mixing speeds during the past 10 
years have required flours with more tolerance and uniformity. 
Pillsbury quickly met and maintained these new specifications. 


Test, test, test—that’s the only sure way there is to maintain constant quality. 
Farinograph shown above compares mixing time and tolerance and water ab- 
sorption of flour samples. The first tests are made before the harvest. Pillsbury 
technicians go right to the heart of the wheat belt, test specially-milled sam- 
ples of the ripe, newly harvested grain . . . so they can advise grain buyers of 
current wheat characteristics. But the testing doesn’t stop here. The wheat 
is tested when first binned, again after various bins are blended together. The 
flour is checked during milling and as a finished product prior to packing. 
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Raw materials must pass tough tests before being used in 
Pillsbury bakery flour and mixes. This is vital when the basic 
raw material—wheat—is subject to many variables. 15 kinds 
of wheat are grown in Kansas alone—each with different 
baking qualities. And each varying from crop to crop. (This 
year, Kansas wheat has the highest protein ever recorded.) 












It’s not unusual for a midnight call to rouse the Pillsbury plant quality control manager with a 


Full size loaves are baked from 
samples at many points. Over 400 
different tests are run each week at 
Pillsbury’s Springfield plant alone. At 
new crop time a special transition 
program is followed so the baker’s 
production won't be affected by 
abrupt changes in flour performance. 


The job’s not done, Pillsbury believes, until the 
finished baked foods are produced. That’s why 
Pillsbury technical servicemen are constantly 
visiting bakeries across the S. These men 
observe new trends, can plan changes in flours 
to meet them. That’s why Pillsbury can bring 
you the kind of quality that means better 
baked foods, year after year. 


special problem about a particular run of flour. Constant quality, night or day, 


is the watchword. 


| Pillsbu i 


lo baking 3: 


... your partner in building sales! 


Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 














Convention,a 





July 

July 27-30—West Virginia Bakers 
Assn., White Sulphur Springs, W. Va.; 
see., Edward R. Johnson, 611 Penn- 
syivania Ave., Charleston, W. Va. 


August 


Aug. &—District 4, Association of 
Operative Millers, Radisson Hotel, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; sec., W. A. Howie, 
J. K. Hewie Co., Metropolitan Bidg., 
123 8S. Third St., Minneapolis 1, Minn. 

Aug. 15-16—District 14, Association 
of Operative Millers, Denver, Colo.; 
sec., John Streit, Wallace & Tiernan, 
Inc., Denver, Colo. 
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September 


Sept. 5-8—Virginia Bakers Council, 
Inc., fall convention, Natural Bridge 
Hotel, Natural Bridge, Va.; exec. sec., 
Harold K. Wilder, 5 South 12th St., 
Richmond 19, Va. 

Sept. 6—District 2, Association of 
Operative Millers, Aladdin Hotel, 
Kansas City, Mo.; sec., George J. 
Tesarek, Quaker Oats Co., St. Joseph, 
Mo. 

Sept. 7-9—Grain and Feed Dealers 
National Assn., Sheraton-Jefferson 
Hotei, St. Louis, Mo.; executive vice 
president, Alvin E. Oliver, 600 Folger 
Bidg., Washington 5, D.C. 


Sept. 12-13—District 5, Association 
of Operative Millers, Pere Marquette 
State Park, Grafton, IIL; sec., G. Ed- 
ward Mehieck, Alexander Bros. Belt- 
ing Co., Chicago, Tl. 

Sept. 14-16 — Wisconsin Bakers 
Assn., Hotel Schroeder, Milwaukee, 
Wis.; exec. sec., Fred H. Laufenburg, 
6173 Plankinten Bidg., Milwaukee 3, 
Wis. 

Sept. 14-16 — Southern Bakers 
Assn., annual production conference, 
Atlanta Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, Ga.; 
pres., Benson L. Skelton, SBA, Inc., 
703 Henry Grady Bidg., 26 Cain St. 
NW, Atlanta 3, Ga. 

Sept. 19-20—District 7, Association 
of Operative Millers, Lake Texhoma 
Ledge, Kingston, Okla.; sec., Henry 
T. Stark, Ress Machine & Mill Sup- 
ply, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Sept. 25-27 — Pennsylvania Millers 
& Feed Dealers Assn., Penn-Sheraton 
Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa.; exec. sec., 
Richard 1. Ammon, Box 329, Ephrata, 
Pa. 


Sept. 26-28—Bakers Club of New 
York, Inc., Baltimore Bakers Club, 
Bakers Club of Boston, Central 
Pennsylvania Bakers Assn., Philadel- 
phia Bakers Club, Pittsburgh Bakers 
Courtesy Club, annual golf tourna- 
ment for Lee Marshall Cup, Galen 
Hall Hotel and Country Club, Wer- 
nersville, Pa. 


October 


Oct. 3-4—District 9, Association of 
Operative Millers, Davenport Hotel, 
Spokane, Wash.; sec., Dick Schmidt, 
N. 4113 Adams St., Spokane 18, Wash. 


Country - Milled 
from Country-Run 
Wheat located in 
the heart of 
America’s foremost 
wheat producing 
section. 
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Oct. 9-11—District 11, Association Nov. 17-18—New England Bakers 
of Operative Millers, Battery Park Assn., fall convention, Sheraton 


Hotel, Asheville, N.C.; sec., William 
A. Prince, Jr., Globe Woven Belting 
Co., Winston-Salem, N.C. 


Oct. 13-14—Missouri Bakers Assn. 
“Bakers Holiday,” Kirkwood Lodge, 
Osage Beach, Mo.; sec., George H. 
Buford, Flour Mills of America, Inc., 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Oct. 16-17—National Soft Waueat 
Millers Assn., Sedgefield Inn, Greens- 
bore, N.C.; see., Rondal Huffman, 
Board of Trade Bidg., Chicago, Ml. 


Oct. 17-13 — District 6, Associa- 
tion of Operative Millers, Dowagiac, 
Mich.; sec., Oscar Nelson, King Mill- 
ing Co., Lowell, Mich. 


Oct. 138-21— New Jersey Bakers 
Board of Trade, convention and ex- 
hibition, Atlantic City, NJ.; sec., 
Michael Herzog, 48 Cleremont Ave., 
New Brunswick, NJ. 

Oct. 23-25—Nebraska Wheat Show, 
Sidney, Neb.; sec., Donald J. Lehr, 
Nebraska Grain Improvement Assn., 
College of Agriculture, University of 
Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb. 

Oct. 24-25—Baking Industry Sani- 
tation Standards Committee, Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago, Ill; exee. sec., 
Raymond J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., 
New York 17, N.Y. 

Oct. 25—District 3, Association of 
Operative Millers, annual fall meet- 
ing, Park Hotel, Niagara Falls, Ont.; 
sec., Roy F. Kehr, 111 Calumet St., 
Depew, N.Y. 

Oct. 25-29—American Bakers Assn., 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, IIL; sec., 
Harold Fiedler, 20 N. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago, UL 

Oct. 26—Bakery Equipment Manu- 
facturers Assn., fall meeting, Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago, [ll; exec. sec., 
Raymond J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., 
New York 17, N.Y. 

Oct. 30-31 — American Corn Mill- 
ers Federation, LaSalle Hotel, Chi- 
cago; contact, ACMF headquarters, 
149 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 3, TL 


November 


Nov. 2-4—Kentucky Master Bakers 
Assn., annual convention, Netherland- 
Hilton Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio; sec., 
Al Wohlleb, 743 Loretto, Louisville 
ll, Ky. 

Nov. 3—Connecticut Bakers Assn., 
Inc., Stratford Hotel, Bridgeport, 
Conn.; sec., Charles Barr, 584 Camp- 
bell Ave., West Haven 15, Conn. 

Nov. 13-15—Self-Rising Flour In- 
stitute, Inc., Andrew Jackson Hotel, 
Nashville, Tenn.; sec., Allen R. Cor- 
nelius, Box 3325, Stahiman Station, 
Nashville 3, Tenn. 


Nov. 15—District 12, Association of 
Operative Millers, Newhouse Hotel, 
Salt Lake City, Utah; sec., Joseph 
J. Keiser, Salt Lake Flour Mills, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 


Plaza Hotel, Boston, Mass.; executive 
sec., Herbert J. Schinkel, 120 Boyl- 
ston St., Boston 16, Mass. 

Novy. 21-22—District 13, Association 
of Operative Millers, Bessborough 
Hotel, Saskatoon, Sask.; sec., Gerald 
Dennehy, Merck & Co., Winnipeg, 
Man. 


January, 1959 


Jan. 10-13—Ohio Bakers Assn., an- 
nual convention, Cincinnati, Ohio; 
sec., Clark L. Coffman, Seneca Hotel, 
Columbus 15, Ohio. 

Jan. 14—Michigan Bakers Educa- 
tional Conference, Michigan State 
University campus, Kellogg Center, 
East Lansing; sec., Al Waugh, 2030 
W. Vernor Highway, Detroit, Mich. 
13-20 — Pennsylvania Bakers 
winter convention, Roosevelt 
Pittsburgh Pa.; sec., Theo. 
600 N. Third St., Harrisburg, 


Jan. 
Assn., 
Hotel, 
Staab, 
Pa. 


Mareh, 1959 


March 2-5—American Society of 
Bakery Engineers, annual meeting, 
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Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, 
Ill.; sec., Vietor E. Marx, 121 W. 
Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ml. 


April, 1959 


April 2-4+—Southern Bakers Assn., 
annual convention, Robert Meyer Ho- 
tel, Jacksonville, Fla.; pres., Benson 
L. Skelton, SBA, Inc., 703 Henry 


Grady Bidg., 26 Cain St. NW, At- 
lanta 3, Ga. 

April 12-15 — Associated Retail 
Bakers of America, annual conven- 
tion and exhibition, Sheraton-Park 
Hotel, Washington, D.C.; sec., Trudy 
Schurr, 755 W. Sheridan Road, Chi- 


cago, Ul. 


May. 1959 


May 11-14—Association of Opera- 
tive Millers, Sherman Hotel, Chicago, 
Ill.; see.. Donald S. Eber, 639 Board 
f Trade Bidg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 

May 16-18—Millers National Fed- 
eration, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
fll.; see., C. L. Mast, Jr., 309 W 
Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6, TIL 
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THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the New York Stock Exchange 
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24 
Speakers, Program 


Set for Annual 
GFDNA Convention 


ST. LOUIS Speakers from the 
trade, government, education 
d business have been scheduled for 
the Grain & Feed Dears National 
Assn. convention to be held at the 
Sheraton-Jefferson Hotel here Sept 
7-8 
Among the featured speakers will 


be Madison Clement, president of the 
? 


issociation, who will present the key- 


ote address; Marvin L. McLain, as- 
sistant secretary of agriculture, who 
will speak on the future role of gov- 
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*“*“RUSSELL’S BEST” 
*“*“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 
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ernment in agriculture; William A. 
McDonnell, president, U.S. Chamber 
of Commerce, the featured speaker 
at the Monday luncheon session. Don- 
a'd Danforth, chairman of the board 
of directors, Ralston Purina Co., will 
introduce Mr. McDonnell. 

The feed session will be held Mon- 
day afternoon. Philip Willkie, Rush- 
ville, Ind., banker, and Prof. W. S. 
Farris, Purdue University agricultur- 
al economist, will be the featured 
speakers at the session. 

A highlight of the annual banquet 
will be an honoring of Ray Bowden, 
retired executive vice president of 
the national association. A floor show 
has also been planned. 

Two committee sessions which are 


expected to attract attention are 
meetings of the country elevator 
committee and the transportation 


committee. Part of the agenda of the 
country elevator committee will be 
1 discussion of terminal-county loan 
rates. Clarence Palmby, deputy ad- 
ministrator, Commodity Stabilization 
Service, will be one of the guest 
speakers 

The transportation committee 
meeting will cover a special trans- 
portation survey involving the move- 
ment of grain by truck, barge and 
rail in 12 midwest states, transpor- 
tation legislation by the 85th Con- 
gress, a progress report on the St. 
Lawrence Seaway, discussion of the 
proposed lower freight rates to meet 
competitive competition and a report 
on the proposed service charges in- 
cluding bill of lading, loading and 
unloading charges and related items. 

Added to these will be an open 
house at the headquarters of the St. 
Louis Merchants Exchange, big 
league baseball and a meeting of the 
“Secretaries Circle.” 
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FIRE DESTROYS ELEVATOR 
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MILLING co. termined crigin destroyed a large 
WICHITA _ col 9 ma he wore — 
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had a capacity of 13,500 bu. 
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JAPANESE VISIT AIB—In the hopes that an institute for research and ed- 
ucation similar to the American Institute of Baking can soon be set up in 
their country, two leading representatives of the Japanese baking industry 
visi-ed AIB recently to discuss the organization of the instilute. The present 


Japan Inst'tute of Baking is a service organization. Here Rohei Mor’, 


pres'- 


dent, Kimuraya Baking Co., Osaka, left, and Choichi Ito, president, Cho “ken 
Siking Co., Ltd., Nagoya, right, confer with Dr. W.lliam B. Bradley, se entific 
d rector, extreme left, and Dr. Robert W. English, director of educat'on, ex- 


treme: 
from the school in December. 


rght. Ei-chi Kimura, who controls the Kimuraya Baking Co., graduated 
1953. The Japanese bakers were guests of the 


Canadian government during their two months on th's continent. While here, 
they toured representative bakeries in both Canada and the U.S. 





Grain Terminal Ports 
In British Columbia 
Establish Records 


VANCOUVER As the 1957-58 
crop year draws to a close, Vancou- 
ver and other Eritish Co!umbia grain 
terminal ports have already estab- 
lished all-time records for export ship- 
ments. The British Columbia total 
to July 25 was over 170 million bush- 
e's which ccmpares with the previous 
high last season of 134 million bush- 
els. Of the above totals, Vancouver 
elevators had handled 153,737,000 bu., 
against 121,292,000 bu. at the same 
date last season. 

Coupled with the closing of the 
current crop year were heavy book- 
ings made for the 1958-59 season 
Some bookings were made as far 
ahead as February, 1959, also a new 
forward record. 

At the same time ocean freight 
rates, both tramp and regular liners, 
held near record lows. A full wheat 





cargo for European discharge with 
September loading here was done at 
$5.87 while a similar cargo to the 
U.K. went at $6.17. Parcel 
regular ships brought around $7.5 
to Europe and $7 to the U.K 

A feature of the 
heavy bookings of feed barley for the 


space on 


week was the 


U.K. and Europe. In all some 11 full 
cargoes were done for Vancouver- 
Prince Rupert loading. Two of these 
were taken as far ahead as February 
of next year. Two will go out of 
Prince Rupert in August, two more 
each in November and December 
while five have been done for Janu- 
ary loading 

—miRAD 19 THE STAPF OF LIFE 

FARM INCOME DROPS 

WINNIPEG Canadian farmers 


had a net income of an es;timated 


$1,100 million in 1957, or some $40 
million down from $1,500 million the 
year previous. The figures released 
by the bureau of statistics July 17 
showed declines in all provinces ex- 
cept British Columbia and Ontario 
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Adjustment 


To Continue 


The Canad'an Wheat Board will 
continue its present policy of adjust- 
ing the position between wheat for 
export and flour for export, with the 


adjustment pr:.ce applying to coun- 
tries that mainly import flour. This 
was indicated in the board’s instruc- 


tions to mills July 23 covering oper- 


ations in the crop year commencing 
Aug. 1. 

The export flour adjustment will 
apply to wheat produced in the desig- 
nated areas, milled for export to mar- 
kets other than the US. or its terri- 


tories and possessions, the U.K. and 
other European countries. The 
amount will be announced by the 


board each market day, to be effec- 
tive until the close of the Winnipeg 
the following market day. 
All sales of wheat for export flour, 
for shipment to destinations othe 
than those mentioned, will be booked 
with the board. In the case of export 
flour milled from wheat of No. 4 
Northern or higher, the adjustment 
in effect at the time the final price 
is established with the board will be 
the rate used to determine the final 
sales price for the contract 
In the case of export flour 
from No. 5 wheat to eligible coun- 
tries, mills may accept the current 
export flour adjustment or defer 
firming of the rate up to a number 
of allowable days. Provided the final 
has not been established with 
the board prior to close of the mar- 


market 


milled 


rate 


ket will automaticaally become the 
final basis for determining such ad- 
justment. 

The export flour adjustment is sub- 


ject to cancellation at any time with- 
out notice and may vary from day to 
day, the board pointed out. Separate 
rates way also be established for va- 
rious export outlets for Canadian 
flour 


Delivery Quotas 
To Be Cancelled 


Cancellation of all grain delivery 
quotas in effect in the three prairie 
provinces during the 1957-58 crop sea- 
son will take place automatically at 
the close of business July 31, accord- 
ing to a Canadian Wheat Board an- 
nouncement 

The board also outlined its quota 
policy for the crop year beginning 
Aug. 1 under which durum wheat 
will be included in the producer's 
specified acreage and so deliverable 
only on unit or specified acreage quo- 
tas during the 1958-59 season. 

Pending information on the out- 
come of the flaxseed crop, farmers 
have been given an initial quota 
of 5 bu. a seeded acre effective on 
Aug. 1 

The board also indicated that it 
would again consider applications 
from producers for permission to de- 
liver one carlot of malting, pot and/or 
pearling barley in excess of estab- 
lished quotas under certain condi- 
tions. 

For 


also 


the 1958-59 season the board 
announced an initial delivery 
for wheat (including durum), 


quota 


oats, barley and rye, applicable to all 


permit holders regardless of acreage 
shown on 1958 permit books, of the 
effuivalent of 100 units, each unit to 
be the equivalent of 3 bu. wheat or 8 
bu. oats or 5 bu. rye 

As elevator space becomes 
able, permit holders will be able to 
deliver at their option any of these 
grains, or combination, calculated on 
the unit basis but total deliveries un- 
der the initial quota must not exceed 
the equivalent of 100 units 


avail- 


Under this arrangement permit 
holders can deliver a maximum of 
300 bu. wheat, or 800 bu. oats, or 500 
bu. barley, or 500 bu. rye, or any 


combination that does not exceed 100 
units, the board pointed out 


Handling Tariff 
Hearing Held 


Canada’s board of grain 
sioners held hearings in 
July 21 to establish grain handling 
tariffs for licensed country elevators 
and terminals and after hearing the 
submissions of a number of grain 
handling ccmpanies, decided to with- 
hold any decision until September 
when the outturn of the year’s crop 
was more definitely established 

The United Grain Growers, Ltd., 
and the three wheat pools of Alberta, 
Saskatchewan and Manitoba all asked 
for ‘te¢ bu. increase in elevation 
charges on all grains in both country 
and terminal elevators. The UGG al- 
so recommended the abolition of the 
10-day free storage period in termin- 
al elevators 


Member 


commis- 
Winnipeg 


companies of the North- 
West Line Elevators Assn. requested 
an increase of 4¢ bu. on wheat, bar- 
ley, corn and oats and %&¢ bu. on flax 
in both country and terminal eleva- 
tors. In addition, they requested an 
increase in storage charges in coun- 
try elevators after the first five days 
from 1/30¢ to 1/25¢ bu. on all grains 
They too aasked for abandonment of 
the 10-day free period, as 
well as increases in cleaning charges 
on flax and rye at terminal elevators 
and on allowances for invisible 
in shrinkage per car for flax and rye 

A brief from the Interprovincial 
Farm Union Council asked that max- 
imum elevation charges be reduced 
by 4s¢; that storage charges remain 
unchanged; that shrinkage and dock- 
age rates remain unchanged, and that 
diversion charges presently applying 
to grain shipped to Churchill be dis- 
continued 


storage 


loss 


Storage Ticket 
Announcement 


Prairie farmers who deliver wheat, 
barley on or after Aug. 1, 
1958, will have to accept storage tick- 


oats o1 


ets from the elevator company cov- 
ering such deliveries, according to a 
Canadian Wheat Board announce- 
ment. Such storage tickets will be 
surrendered and cash_ settlement 
made for them by the elevator com- 
pany as soon as 1958-59 prices are 


available 

The board also pointed out that no 
storage charges or interest on ad- 
vances should be charged to the pro- 


ducer on such deliveries because the 


necessary adjustment will be made 


between the board and the elevator 
companies 

Farmers who carry over wheat, 
oats or barley on outstanding storagé 
tickets at July 31 will, however, be 
required to pay storage or interest 


that may accrue up to the time at 
which they instruct the elevator com- 
pany to sell such grain to the board 


Export Clearances 
Show Decrease 


With the end of the 1957-58 c1 p 
year at hand, export clearances of 
Canadian wheat and flour have ta- 
pered off sharply in the past tw 
weeks. The cutward movement for 
the week ended Ju'y 24 aggregated 
3,297,000 bu. and included 840 000 bu 


the form of flour. Of the latte: 
he equivalent of only 12,000 bu 
ved to International Wheat Agree- 
nent countries. A week earnie! 


OOO hi 


u. cleared to all destinations and 


this 888,000 bu. were in the form 
f flour, including 124,000 for IWA 
( intries 
Only 717,0C0 bu. of wheat went t 
IWA countries and this was made up 
f 372,C09 for Israel; 220,000 for the 
Netherlands, and 106,000 bu. for Bel 
Ireland was the other destina- 
Class 2 wheat exports were dow! 
1,740,000 bu. and only 400,000 t 


were destined to the U.K., while 402,- 


000 went to Japan. Malta was the 
destination for 377,000 bu., while 214.- 
00 went to the Netherlands; 187,000 
Italy, and 107,000 bu. to Venezu 
Belgium took the remainder of the 
{ 
Crop Insurance 
Possibility 
Crop insurance is in the offir 
Canadian farmers who have for some 
s eyed the U.S. program with 
son envy According to an an- 
yuncement made in the Hous 
Commons at Ottawa July 22 by Dou 
s S. Harkness, federal agricultur 
ster, the government has beer 
king an extended study of such 
ram and hopes to bring in nec- 
ssary legislation reasonably soon 
At the same time Pre er Du 


25 
Roblin who heads the Manitoba gov 
ernment anncunced that work has 
I on ik Siation looking to the 
establishment f a crop insurance 
prgram on a provincial basic if noth- 
ing s fe ! i the national 
le 
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USDA Gives Further Details 


On 1958 Conservation Reserve 


W ASHINGTON— Additional details 


»f the 1959 conservation reserve of 
the soil bank have been announced 
by the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture. Plans have been made for an 


early start on sign-up under the pro- 
gram late this summer and early fall. 

Under present plans, the sign-up 
period will begin about Sept. 1, al- 
though definite opening dates will be 
set locally by state agricultural sta- 
bilization and conservation commit- 
tees. It is expected to close about 
Oct. 10 

A series of regional meetings is 
being held with ASC and other in- 
terested USDA field personnel to ac- 
quaint them with details of the 1959 
program. On the basis of these meet- 
ings—scheduled through Aug. 2— 
groundwork will be laid for making 
the program available to farmers 
through county ASC offices. 

The conservation reserve is being 


opened early this year because the 
other phase of the soil bank—the 
acreage reserve—will not be in effect 
in 1959 


Major Changes Listed 
Major changes in the 1959 conserva- 
tion reserve from the program in ef- 
fect for contracts beginning this year 
are 
1. An increase in the national 
average annual payment for 
conservation reserve land to $13.50 
an acre from the previous national 
average rate of $10. 


Additional incentives, includ- 
ing a payment of 10% above 


normal rates, for farmers to put all 
eligible land on their farms in the 
program for at least five years. 
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Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Millers of Soft Winter Wheat. 
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A priority system for accept- 
ing conservation reserve con- 
tract applications. 

Under the priority system, prefer- 
ence will be given farmers who had 
all their cropland in the soil bank in 
1958—the conservation reserve and 
the acreage reserve together—and 
are now offering to put into the con- 
servation reserve the land that was 
in the acreage reserve. After this, 
priority will be given farmers offer- 
ing land at lowest rates compared 
with applicable maximum rates for 
their farms. 

Rate to Be Set 

County ASC committees will es- 
tablish a maximum annual payment 
rate per-acre for all land offered for 
the program, and farmers will have 
the opportunity to offer their land at 
less than these “ceiling” rates. In 
cases where participation in the pro- 
gram might exhaust available funds 
in a county, or more land is offered 
than it would be desirable to con- 
tract in one year, offers at lower- 
than-maximum rates would be more 
certain of acceptance. 

In cases of applicants of equal 
standing under this second priority, 
these further criteria will be applied 
—offers of lowest rate per acre, of- 
fers of total eligible acreage, offers 
of contracts for the longest period. 

The rates of annual payments for 
individual farms, upon application of 
farmers, will be set by county ASC 
committees on the basis of average 
land on the farm, taking into con- 
sideration productivity, agricultural 
value and rental rates for similar 
land in the locality. Individual farm 
rates may vary above and below the 
average annual payment rate estab- 
lished for the county. An upper limit 
of no more than 20% of the value 
of the land on the individual farm is 
required by law. 

Maximum Payment 

The regular maximum payment 
rate may be earned by putting in the 
program land which during the past 
two years (1957 and 1958) has been 
in soil bank “base” crops (grains, 
oilseeds and row crops) or from 
which tame hay has been harvested 
for hay or silage during the same 
period and a corresponding reduction 
is made in soil bank base crops. 

A lower rate of per-acre payment, 
50% of the regular maximum rate for 
the farm, may be earned by putting 
additional “non-diversion” land in the 
program. Non-diversion land does 
not require a corresponding reduction 
in soil bank “base” crops. 

On farms with a soil bank “base” 
of over 30 acres, for each acre put in 
the reserve at the regular rental rate 
(requiring a corresponding reduction 
in soil bank “base” crops) one acre 
of land may be entered at the “non- 
diversion” rate. On farms with a 
“base” of 30 acres or less, the farmer 
may put eligible cropland in the pro- 
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gram at the “non-diversion” rate 
without having to reduce his acreage 
of soil bank “‘base”’ crops. 

Under the incentive plan to get all 
cropland on individual farms in the 
program, farmers who put all their 
eligible land under conservation re- 
serve contracts will earn the full reg- 
ular rate they accept for their farms 
for both soil bank “base” land and 
“non-diversion” land. In _ addition, 
they will receive the extra 10% pay- 
ment for “whole farm” participation. 


“Ceiling” Rate 

The maxmium regular rate, or the 
higher rate for whole farm partici- 
pation, will be the “ceiling” rate for 
a farm. On farms where only part of 
the eligible land is put in the pro- 
gram, the annual rental rate will be 
lower than this “ceiling” if the land 
designated for the reserve is below 
the average of the farm in produc- 
tivity. 

Other phases of 1959 conservation 
reserve — contractual arrangements, 
protection of tenants and sharecrop- 
pers, changes and terminations, and 
violation penalties are similar to those 
in effect up to this time. 

In addition to the per-acre annual 
rental payments, participating farm- 
ers receive a payment covering a sub- 
stantial part of the cost of establish- 
ing an approved conservation practice 
on the land they put in the program 
Each county ASC office has a list of 
approved soil, water, forestry and 
wildlife conservation practices. Par- 
ticipating farmers may select those 
they wish to carry cut on their own 
land. 

County ASC offices will establish 
maximum annual payment rates for 
each farm, when the operator of the 
farm notifies the office that he is in- 
terested in taking part in the con- 
servation reserve program under con- 
tracts beginning in 1959. 
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Grain Shippers Group 


To Meet in Memphis 


BLYTHEVILLE, ARK. — Alvin E. 
Oliver will give a talk on “The Na- 
tional View of the Grain Trade” at 
the 5th annual meeting of the Mid- 
south Soybean & Grain Shippers 
Assn. at the Hotel Peabody in Mem- 
phis Aug. 5-6. Mr. Oliver is execu- 
tive vice president of the Grain & 
Feed Dealers National Assn., Wash- 
ington. His talk will be at 11:30 a.m. 
Aug. 6 

Other talks on Aug. 6 will be: 
“Pioneering,” by Howard L. Roach, 
president of the Soybean Council of 
America, Inc., Plainsfield, Iowa; 
“Soybean Horizons,’ by W. E. Huge, 
vice president, Central Soya Co., Ft. 
Wayne, Ind., and “A Banker Looks 
At the Problems of the Country Grain 
Elevator,” by Clarence W. Weldon, 
vice president, division A, First Na- 
tional Bank of Chicago. 

According to an announcement 
from the association headquarters, T. 
J. Cunningham, deputy director of 
the commodity office, CSS, Dallas, 
and at least one market specialist 
will attend to bring members up to 
date on CCC's programs and to give 
members a chance to discuss their 
problems with them. 

The first day of the affair, Aug. 5, 
will be taken up by registration, a 
board of directors meeting to which 
all members are invited, a cocktail 
party and a buffet supper with en- 
tertainment and dancing. The floor 
show will be sponsored jointly by the 
Memphis Board of Trade and the 
Memphis Feed & Grain Club. 

The association announcement 
urged each member to invite his 
banker to the meeting to hear Mr. 
We'don. The announcement also said 
the program as set up is still tenta- 
tive. 





International Wheat Council, 1957-58 


Cumulative Transactions in Wheat and Flour Recorded in the Crop Year 1957-58 
Through July 18, 1958 


(1,000 Metric Tons in Wheat Equivalent) 




















Importing U.S —Australia— ——Canada Totals Combined 
countries— Wheat Flour Wheat Flour Wheat Flour Wheat Flour Wh.-FI 

Austria ; ; ba A ols : 
Belgium ‘ ‘ 19.6 29.2 l 44.9 11.6 645 41.1 *105.6 
ee . 5.0 13.9 - , oa 5.0 13.9 18.9 
Brazil a Me ; : 
Costa Rica 5.3 21.2 5 12.1 5.8 33.3 39.1 
 7-e 89.0 114.8 tl 16.4 89.0 131.2 220.2 
Denmark satan 33.2 > 6.7 , 39.9 39.9 
Dom. Republic 1.7 16.0 16.0 1.7 32.0 33.7 
Ecuador a 12.2 a 5.9 18.1 4 18.5 
Egypt PAGED I mae ea 
El Salvador . 2.2 18.0 8 2.9 3.0 20.9 23.9 
Germany 553.2 ~~ 693.0 1,492.6 +1,492.6 
Greece isd - ae - 
Guatemala 23.5 11.0 5.0 5.8 28.5 16.8 45.3 
Haiti ... : ; 7.5 33.4 13.4 7.5 46.8 54.3 
Honduras 3.8 2.9 1.0 5 48 3.4 8.2 
aad a 6.0 bois | 5 ° ! 5 6 
. = ‘ . 203.0 . 203.0 203.0 
Indonesia enewe at : 75.0 - 75.0 75.0 
Ireland ... . 9.9 17.6 ; 42.6 ; 70.1 70.1 
Israel. ; 125 Sia 39.4 : 103.6 103.6 
a ee — —_ se ‘ 
Japan 561.5 83.9 358.8 1,004.2 1,004.2 
| eS 3 5.5 bas oie 5.5 : 5.5 
Lebanon ...... Pr coal oe ve se 
RA or aoe 1.3 2 1.5 1.5 
Mexico a aes vee : 
Netherlands 140.9 119.3 2.1 410.5 5.4 551.4 126.8 678.2 
New Zealand ...... pate ; 157.8 2.2 157.8 2.2 160.0 
ee ee 6.8 ; 2.7 9.5 9.5 
Norway ee atl 16.2 24.9 93.8 154.0 24.9 3178.9 
Panama ; 15.9 5.7 21.6 21.6 
“ew 14.6 19 14.6 1.9 16.5 
Philippines mee 91.4 12.4 61.8 165.6 165.6 
Portuga! aati 11.7 3.6 9 6.2 31.2 31.6 *62.8 
Saudi Arabia ...... 7 2.9 2.9 2.9 
 ~ Slee SOAS bot Are i 
Switzerland ........ 9.1 179.7 : 188.8 188.8 
South Africa ners ; ; ‘ 
Vatican City ....... 15.3 a : 15.3 15.3 
Venezuela .......... 20.8 94.5 3.1 51.1 23.9 145.6 169.5 
Yugoslavia ......... ars . 

Totals ... 1,829.0 623.8 259.3 92.7 1,885.7 211.8 4,283.9 949.4 5,233.3 


**Less than .100. 


*includes 200 metric tons flour to Belgium from France; 19,500 metric tons wheat and 20,900 


metric tons of flour to Portugal from France. 


tincludes 185,900 metric tons wheat from France and 60,500 metric tons wheat from Sweden 
includes 35,700 metric tons wheat from France; 5,500 metric tons wheat from Sweden, and 


2,800 metric tons wheat from Argentina. 
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RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY THE 
BOARD OF GOVERNORS OF 
AMERICAN BAKERS ASSOCIA- 
TION, COLORADO SPRINGS, 
COLO., JULY 6, 1958 


WHEREAS, The Florida State 
University, located at Tallahassee, 
Florida, did in 1950 originate and 
organize a four-year college course 
in Baking Science and Management, 
said course culminating in a Bache- 
lor of Science Degree in Baking; 
and 

WHEREAS, The Florida State 
University is the only college in the 
United States offering such a course 
and degree; and 

WHEREAS, in 1954 the frst class 
graduated from said school and since 
that date 59 students have received 
the degree of Bachelor of Science 
in Baking, and in this group of grad- 
uates are included representatives 
from 20 states from all sections of 
the United States and said graduates 
have been employed in the baking 
and allied industries in all sections 
of the country, from which it is ob- 


Southern Bakers Assn. 


Sanford V. Epps, president, Claus- 
sen Bakeries, Inc., Augusta, Ga., and 
H. H. Claussen’s Sons, Inc., and 
chairman of the board of trustees, 
SBA University Fund, Inc. 

“It is particularly gratifying to me 
that the board of governors of the 








Howard K. Johnson 


JOINS HOT SPOT — Head of Hot 
Spot Detector, Inc.’s newly-organized 
aeration division is Howard K. John- 
son, whose appointment to the engi- 
neering staff of the firm was recently 
announced by D. C. Stixrood, presi- 
dent. Mr. Johnson is a specialist in 
aeration engineering, having been a 
project engineer with Cargill, Inc., for 
several years. Earlier, he received 
advanced degrees from Purdue Uni- 
versity, and both taught and did re- 
search in agricultural processing for 
the university. Mr. Johnson is per- 
haps best known as author of a paper 
entitled “Cooling Stored Grain by 
Aeration,” prepared for the Agricul- 
tural Engineering Society and pub- 
lished in 1957. 


ABA Endorses Baking School 
At Florida State University 





vious that this intelligent and scien- 
tific approach to the betterment of 
the industry would be conducive to 
its advancement on a national scale; 
and 


WHEREAS, during the past se- 
mester there were 60 students en- 
rolled in said school and candidates 
for the degree of Bachelor of Science 
in Baking, and the State of Florida 
has spent the sum of $1,225,000 on 
plant and equipment for this school, 
which includes modern air-condi- 
tioning, laboratory and classrooms; 


NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT 
RESOLVED that this Board recog- 
nizes the need of such a program, 
and further that this school is ful- 
filling this need and merits the 
wholehearted and enthusiastic sup- 
port of the industry and this Asso- 
ciation. 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, 
that the Governors call on the As- 
sociation and all of its members to 
encourage, cooperate and assist in 
the program of this school in every 
way possible. 


Heads Comment... 


American Bakers Assn the 
resolution commending Florida State 
University upon its educational pro- 
gram in the field of baking. It is 
even more gratifying that this reso- 
lution calls upon the members of 
our great industry to ‘encourage, co- 
operate and assist in the program of 
this school in every way possible.’ 
This enthusiastic support of our in- 
dustry and our association is greatly 
deserved by Florida State University, 
so we should not hesitate, on a na- 
tion-wide basis, to further build this 
program and to eventually assist in 
promoting additional programs _ in 
other colleges and universities. 

“Other industries have for many 
years recognized the need of a col- 
lege education in training young men 
and women to become their future 
leaders. We _ should recognize 
higher education in the baking indus- 
try on an expanded basis.” 


passed 


too 


Roy Allen, Flowers Bakering Co., 
SBA chairman. Mr. Allen said he is 
greatly pleased over the adoption by 
the ABA of a resolution approving 
the four-year baking schoo] at Flori- 
da State University 

He said that the pioneer of the 
only four-year baking school has now 
been recognized by all of the leaders 
in the great baking industry and he 
hopes that all bakers will get behind 
the school and boost it in every way 
possible so that the baking industry 
may cash in on the baking school at 
Florida State to the fullest extent. 


Benson L. Skelton, president, SBA. 
Mr. Skelton commented that it was 
wonderful that ABA had recognized 
with a very appropriate resolution 
the only four-year baking school in 
the country. 

Mr. Skelton said that he now feels 
that the enrollment will be increased 
and that sons of many prominent 
men of the baking and allied indus- 
tries will want to get their higher 
education at a university while they 
may at the same time get an edu- 
cation in baking. He stated that the 
news that the resolution was passed 
unanimously was very gratifying 


Trade Center in 
Europe Planned 
By Farm Bureau 


CHICAGO—Plans for establishing 
a U.S. agricultural trade center in 
Rotterdam, the Netherlands, by the 
American Farm Bureau Federation 
have been announced by Charles B. 
Shuman, federation president. 

Authorization for such a center to 
promote and develop markets in west- 
ern Europe for U.S. farm commodi- 
ties was given by the voting delegates 
of the member State Farm Bureaus 
at the federation’s annual convention 
in December, 1957. Action on estab- 
lishing the center was voted by the 
board of directors recently. 

Target date for opening the Farm 
Bureau trade center is October. 

Mr. Shuman said the trade center 
staff will work closely with the feder- 
ation’s market development depart- 
ment which will maintain contacts 
with private traders, private produc- 
ers, cooperatives and other agricul- 
tural groups having export interests 

“It is not expected that the trade 
center will reduce the need for pri- 
vate or cooperative organizations op- 
erating in the field. On the contrary 
the trade center should supplement 
and complement these activities,” 
Mr. Shuman said. 

Main function of the Farm Bureau 
trade center will be to facilitate sales 
of agricultural products abroad. Sug- 
gestions and ideas of promotion and 
sales effort will be developed by the 
center 

“In our preliminary discussion with 
representatives of agricultural trade 
interests we have found considerable 
enthusiasm for the kind of private 
trade center that is contemplated. 
Our trade center will work with U.S 
agricultural attaches in all countries, 
and also will seek to establish an in- 
formation network among private 


trade interests,” Mr. Shuman ex- 
plained. 
“The American farmer is vitally 


concerned with world markets since 
ne out of 10 acres of U.S. production 
is exported. Nearly every farmer 


27 


gains when we expand our export 
markets. One reason is that larger 
markets mean higher net income.” 
The federation president pointed 
out that western Europe is by far 
the largest market for U.S. agricul- 
tural exports, but that the market 
has not been properly developed, due 
in part to a lack of an organized 
selling effort and a lack of knowledge 
as to what the export market wants 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF 


Fisher Flouring Mills 
Warehouse Damaged 


PORTLAND—Fire 
aged the warehouse 
Flouring Mills Co 
Warehouse stocks included poultry 
and dairy feed, cereals and flour 
shipped from the Seattle mill 


severely dam- 
of the Fisher 
here recently 


Kenneth Bell, manager of the ware- 
house, said that stocks not damaged 
by fire were water-damaged. He 
could give no estimate of the total 
damage. Origin of the fire is un- 
known. 


“Hunter’s CREAM” 
The Oldest Flour 


Brand in Kansas 


that for more than eighty 





years 
has stood at the very top of the 


fine quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 














FOR QUALITY. FLAVOR AND ECONOMY 
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We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 














All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 
WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 








Our brands have become identified with quality the world over. . . . 
: voy | from a Washington 
= our mill on the est + fi 

a of consistent uniformity and highest quality. ee ee 


ORIGINATORS OF THE EFFICIENT AND ECONOMICAL BULK-PAK FLOUR BIN 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO., Seattle, 
Domestic and Export Millers 


Extensive experience with top-quali 
and Oregon milled in the largest 


82 Beaver Street, New York City 


U.S.A. 


CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. 


Eastern Representative 
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VISITING AROUND—Mrs. Marcos A. Irizarry holds the attention of a group 
of visitors to the offices of The Northwestern Miller during a tour of Minne- 
apolis. The gentlemen, reading from left to right, are Mr. Irizarry, president 
of Minneapolis World Trading Co. which handles the brands of the Com- 
mander-Larabee Milling Co. for export; Roger Garnham, A. Garnham & Co., 
Ltd., the British flour trading firm, who has been visiting the chief market 
centers in the U.S., and Clarence A. Wisby, assistant vice president, North- 


western National Bank of Minneapolis. 








Mill on the Calapooya 


remarkably well 
preserved old structures in the Pa- 
cific Nerthwest is Thompson's Flour- 
ing Mill on the banks of the Cala- 
pooya River in Oregon. The mill sec- 
in 1858, still grinds nearly 
and 50 tons of feed a 
lay, wholly with water power. The 
nt has its original hewn timbers 
nd handmade wooden gears, all of 
which are in excellent repair 
Thompson's had a rugged, frontier 
beginning. The milling equipment was 


One of the most 


; , hi t 


ewt. flour 


either hauled across the plains over 
the old Oregon Trail or all the way 
round Cape Horn by sailing ship. 


The original purpose of Thompson's 
nill was to supply flour to the pioneer 

ning camps, but its products were 
soon in demand across all of western 


M. O. Thompson is the present 
proprietor. He took over from his 
f who purchased it in 1891 from 
owners. Now in its 67th 


ne origina 





YOU CAN DEPEND ON 


LA GRANGE FLOURS 
BULK OR SACK LOADING 


LA GRANGE MILLS 
RED WING, MINNESOTA 








UY \s 


Tomorrow 


year under a single ownership, the 
mill stands ready to welcome another 
Thompson, M. O.'s son, Merle, who 
now manages another of the family’s 
businesses at Shedd, Ore. 


SEND US TWO (MEDIUM)—The 
flour sack, long known to the milling 
and grain industries as an extremely 
versatile container for a wide variety 
of purposes, has invaded the area of 


women's fashions. Pillsbury’s Best 
fabrics have now been made into 
shortie pajamas, and are being of- 
fered at bargain prices compared 


with more prosaic fabrics ordinarily 
used for ladies’ nighttime attire. 

A leading department store in the 
San Francisco Bay area recently an- 
nounced the practicality of Pillsbury’s 
Best flour sacks made into pajamas 
with half-page advertisements in the 
local newspapers. The copywriter, ap- 
parently presented with a challenging 
and highly creative task, did himself 
(or her) proud with the following ex- 
planation: 

“The winsome way to 40 winks... 
this blissful slumber set for damsel 
and daughter alike! Satin drawstring 
ties at the hips to “bag” you in true 
flapper fashion. Demure lace trim. 
Drip-dry cotton batiste in pink or 
blue.” 











112 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 


HUMMER—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 
STRONG BAKERS—First 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 
RYE—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO. BUFFALO, WY. 


pring Clear 





Ward Baking 
Shows Increase 
In 1958 Net Sales 


NEW YORK — Ward Baking Co.'s 
net sales for the first 27 weeks of 
1958, constituting the first fiscal half- 
year, amounted to $54,391,375, com- 
pared with net sales of $53,867,820 
during the comparable period of 1957, 
R. Arnold Jackson, president of the 
company, has announced in a mid- 
year report. Total sales of the com- 
pany showed a .97% increase over 
the same period last year. 

Earnings for the first half of this 
year amounted to $403,266, as com- 
pared to $784,327 for the correspond- 
ing period of 1957. A comparison of 
earnings per share of common stock 
for the first half of each of the past 
three years is as follows: 


Earnings Per Share of Common Stock 
1958 1957" 1956 


First Quarter (12 Weeks $.02 $.06 ($.02) 
Second Quarter (1S Weeks) 28 70 31 
First Half (27 Weeks) oar oN $.29 


*After giving effect to retroactive adjustment 
for depreciation made in the last quarter of 
1957 


business recession 
which prevailed during the period 
covered by this report heightened 
ccempetitive conditions in the baking 
industry, particularly in certain large 
metropclitan areas in which the com- 
pany substantial volume of 
business, Mr. Jackson said. Increased 
operating have been brought 
about primarily by wage increases to 
plant employees and to route sales- 
men under union contracts. As the 
foregoing indicates, an ever-increas- 
ing sales volume is required to main- 
tain satisfactcry earning levels, he 
added. 

As part of the company’s continu- 
ing program to improve distribution, 
service and profits in metropolitan 
areas, management plans to replace 
over-age plants with new and more 
modern facilities consistent with 
shifts of population, consumpticn and 
competition, Mr. Jackson said. On 
July 5 production was discontinued 
at the Boston plant which had be- 
come unprofitable. 

On July 6 the company started op- 
erations at a newly-acquired bakery 
in Springfield, Mass. The Springfield 
plant will serve the Springfield mar- 
ket as well as Hartford and New Lon- 
don, Conn., and Worcester, Mass. The 
company’s Providence bakery which 
in the past supplied this area, will 
now serve the greater Boston area, 
as well as southern Massachusetts 
and Cape Cod, effecting a major sav- 
ing in distribution costs, Mr. Jackson 
said. To enhance this advantage the 
Providence bakery will be replaced 
with a new, modern, fully-automatic 
bread and roll bakery to service the 
Providence-Boston area, he said 
Property sites and plans for building 
and equipment are currently under 
consideration by management. 

As part of the same modernization 
program, Ward Baking has retained 
Robert Heller & Associates, nation- 
ally known management consultants, 
Mr. Jackson related. Particular at- 
tention is being directed toward mar- 
keting operations, management con- 
trols and organization toward the 
end of reducing costs and improving 
profits, he pointed out. 


The general 


does a 


costs 
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Robert Yancey 


NEW FIRM—Robert Yancey, former- 
ly general manager of the J. B. Ehr- 
sam & Sons Manufacturing Co., has 
set up his own company, Yancey 
Sales, Inc., at Scottsdale, Ariz. The 
new firm was recently appointed to 
sell Steinlite Moisture testers for the 
Seedburo Equipment Co., Chicago, 
Mr. Yancey said the Steinlite rounds 
out a complete line of grain han- 
dling and processing and feed mill 
equipment for the Yancey company. 
He is known in the western states 
after having spent three years as 
general manager of Ehrsam Pacific, 
Inc., Riverside, Cal. 





Grain Shipments 
To Buffalo Lower 


BUFFALO—W hile total Great 
Lakes grain shipments are runnin 
nearly 25% heavier thanva year ago 
grain shipments to Buffalo have been 
slightly lower than a year ago 

The Buffalo .Corn Exchange r¢ 
ported that the season's total grain 
receipts in Buffalo up to July ‘21 
amounted to 34.4 million bu., or ap 
proximately 960,000 tons. In the same 
period last year, grain shipments to 
Buffalo amounted to 35,126,643 bu 

Rail loadings of grain out of Buf- 
falo for export this season up to July 
21 amounted to 6,891,417 bu., o1 
about 210,000 tons. This represents a 
gain from a year when export 
shipments amounted to 5,834,627 bu 


ago, 


BREAO |S THE STAFF F FE 


James Prosser Dies 


WINNIPEG—A former member of 
the Winnipeg Grain Exchange, James 
T. Prosser, died at his home in Or- 
lando, Fla., July 20. Born in Lan- 
ark, Scotland, Mr. came to 
Canada in 1911 and was employed 
by the Scottish Co-operative Whole- 
sale Society until his retirement in 
1951. For the six years prior to re- 
tirement he was Canadian manager 
with headquarters in Winnipeg 


KNAPPE MILLING 


COMPANY 
Producers of 

BEST QUALITY MICHIGAN 

CAKE & BAKERY FLOURS 


AUGUSTA, MICH. TEL: Redwood 1-3262 


Prosser 
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Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA, 
Manufacturers of 
CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
CORN SPECIALTIES 
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RELIEF—MNF 


(Continued from page 3) 





bids under the present system be- 
cause their location does not permit 
them to receive wheat or corn from 
CCC stocks advantageously, would 
improve their competitive positions. 
@It would eliminate the necessity 
of millers making a payment to CCC 
in those cases in which the value of 
the by-products retained by the mill 
exceeds the actual cost of process- 
ing, packaging, etc. 

Concluding his brief, Mr. Fakler 
stated: “With respect to the author- 
ity proposed te be given to CCC un- 
der these bills to sell wheat and corn 
in the open market in amounts equiv- 
alent to the quantity of wheat flour 
and cornmeal purchased, we would 
have no objection to the exercise of 
such authority. However, we would 
recommend most strongly that this 
authority be administered either un- 
der more specific legislative direc- 
tion, or by clearly defined and an- 
nounced administrative policy, so as 
not to upset normal market relation- 
ships.” 

In other words, Mr. Fakler ex- 
plained, if the decision is not to sell 
wheat or corn, CCC should so an- 
nounce at the time the request for 
bids for flour or cornmeal is an- 
nounced. If the decision is that CCC 
will sell wheat or corn, CCC should 
state the quantity, the time, the 
place or places, and the methods of 
sale 

A statement on the subject of the 
two House bills was also submitted 
on behalf of the National Grain Trade 
Council by William F. Brooks. This 
statement went into some detail con- 
cerning the point raised by Mr. Fak- 
ler (see accompanying story on page 
3). Supporting Mr. Brooks was 
George Wilkens, executive vice pres- 
ident of the Minneapolis Grain Ex- 
change. Other grain trade officials 
appearing before the subcommittee 
included Thomas E. Hosty of the 
Chicago Board of Trade. 


RELIEF—NGTC 


(Continued from page 3) 








marketing. To retain this, if the legis- 
lative proposal now under considera- 
tion is adopted, we suggest that a 
provision requiring CCC to announce 
in some detail an intention to sell 
its wheat or corn for unrestricted 
use be incorporated in the legisla- 
tion. 

“Stocks of CCC’s wheat and corn 
are now processed into consumer 
items for use in the programs cov- 
ered by the pending bills under the 
terms and conditions of GR-343. GR- 
343 was first issued and published in 
1956. It was revised and reissued in 
1957. To GR-343 are added supple- 
ments as additional offers are public- 
ly sought by CCC to process its stocks 
of wheat and corn. The programs af- 
fected by the pending bills are now 
carried on in the light of public an- 
nouncement of their terms and condi- 
tions and under a procedure requir- 
ing a general offer for bids to proc- 
ess and a subsequent detailed an- 
nouncement as to accepted offers. 

“We believe that when CCC de- 
cides to make open market purchases 
of wheat flour or corn meal, it should 
then decide whether to exercise the 
discretionary sales authority granted 
by the pending bills. If CCC decides 
to make no offsetting sales of wheat 
and corn, this decision should be 


announced. If CCC decides to make 
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offsetting sales of wheat and corn, 
CCC should announce the volume of 
sales contemplated; the time period 
during which these sales will be 
made; and the area or areas within 
which these sales will be made. 


Suggested Addition 

“And these announcements of de- 
cisions not to sell or of decisions to 
sell, including what will be sold, when 
sales will take place, and where sales 
will take place, shoud be made at 
the same time that CCC requests 
bids for wheat flour and corn meal 
for distribution under the programs 
covered by the pending bills. If this 
procedure is not followed, the cor- 
poration’s operations will disrupt the 
orderly marketing and distribution of 
wheat and corn. If this procedure is 
followed, CCC's operations will tend 
to facilitate the orderly marketing 
and distribution of wheat and corn. 


“To insure that these procedures 
are followed, the National Grain 
Trade Council recommends that there 
be added to that bill reported by 
your committee a proviso as follows: 


“Provided, however, that the 
Corporation shall not sell wheat 
or corn under the foregoing unless 
the Corporation has announced, 
when requesting offers for wheat 
flour or corn meal, that specific 
amounts of wheat or corn not in 
excess of amounts equivalent to 
the wheat flour and corn meal to 
be purchased, will be sold under 
regulations issued by the Corpor- 
ation.” 








BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Red Star Yeast 
Makes Bakery Division 


Personnel Changes 


MILWAUKEE—Five major chang- 
es in the bakery products sales divi- 
sion of Red Star Yeast & Products 
Co. have been announced by R. J. 
Skeffington, manager of the division 
at the firm’s home office here. 

Arthur Danzinger has been ap- 
pointed manager of the southwestern 
division, located at the division of- 
fice in Los Angeles. Mr. Danzinger 
was formerly West Coast bakery di- 
vision resident manager for Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc. Prior to that, he was as- 
sociated with Central Soya Coc., Fort 
Wayne, Ind., and with Allied Mills, 
Peoria, Ill. He is a graduate of Ohio 
State University. 

George S. Ritzau and Mel L. Park- 
er have been named assistant man- 
ager of the central division. Mr. Rit- 
zau will work out of the division's 
headquarter office in Chicago, and 
Mr. Parker will be located in Cin- 
cinnati. Mr. Ritzau was formerly 
sales manager for Pisano French 
Baking Co., Redwood City, Cal. He 
is a graduate of Stanford University 
Mr. Parker joined Red Star in 1937 
as branch manager in Erie, Pa. Most 
recently, he has been Cincinnati dis- 
trict manager. 

Raymond H. Gohde has been pro- 
moted to the company’s technical di- 
rector, special products. Mr. Gohde, 
who will continue to work out of St 
Paul, has been with Red Star since 
1948. He was formerly with McGlynn 
Bakeries and C. G. Krause Kampus 
Kitchen, Minneapolis. He attended 
Dunwoody School of Baking and the 
University of North Dakota. 

Raymond H. Herbert has_ been 
named a technical director for the 
eastern region and will have his of- 
fice in Philadelphia. Mr. Herbert 
started with Red Star in 1948. He 
was formerly with Freihofer Baking 
Co. in Philadelphia. 
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Wheat Industry Visitors from India 
To Tour Great Plains Producing Area 


LINCOLN, NEB Four 
froin India, key men in 
and wheat industry circles, are 
uled to visit the Great Plains wheat 
producing region July 30-Aug. 9 to 
wheat production, 
marketing and processing facilities 

The mission will arrive in Colorado 
July 30 after a two-week tour of the 


visitors 
government 


sched- 


observe storage, 


wheat preducing regions of the Pa- 
cific Northwest. On Aug. 4 the group 
will start a tour of Nebraska facili- 
ties, and on Aug. 6 it will start an 
inspection tour of Kansas. After i 
day of rest Aug. 10 at Kansas City 
the group will visit the Chicago 
Board of Trade Aug. 11 and then gi 
on to Washington for conferences 
with U.S. Department of Agriculture 
officials. The group will depart for 
India Aug. 13 

India has been one of the world's 


largest wheat importers for 
of years. During the past two years 
India has purchased a intial 
umount of U.S. wheat, much of it un- 
der Public Law 480. India has need 
for hard wheat to blend with softe1 
types of home grown wheat 

The Indian delegation’'s visit to ths 
U.S. is sponsored by the Nebrask 
ind Washington Wheat Growe! 


i numbe! 


subst 


Assns. and the Nebraska, Kansas and 
Colorado Wheat Commissions in ce 
peration with the Foreign Agricu 
tural Service of USDA 

During its visit in the Pacific 
Northwest the delegation said at 


Portland that one of India’s mos’ 
popular breads is unleavened and 
must have a flour of about 8-10% pro- 


tein. Below 8% the bread becomes tox 
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Canadian Government 
To Increase Capacity 


Of Vancouver Elevator 


TORONTO—George H. Hees, min- 
ister of transport, announced in the 
House of Commons the 
intention to increase its grain eleva- 
tor capacity in Vancouver 

Mr. Hees stated that to meet the 
need for additional grain storags 
this port, the 
1ad decided to construct an addit 
» elevator No. 3. The iddition wil 
id 1 million bushels to the eleva- 
tor’s capacity, and the estimated cost 


vernments 


‘ 


llities at 


government 


will be $900,000. The work is sche 
uled for completion in 1959 

Elevator No. 3 is under lease fr 
the national harbors board to Unité 
Grain Growers, Ltd., who 


have beer 


tenants of this elevat since 19 


brittle, over 10% it is too tough. The 
visitors said that their country pre- 
fers soft white wheat, produced in 
the Pacific Northwest 


Director of the tour in Colorado 
will be T. F. Fiedler, manager of the 
Colorado Wheat Administrative Com- 
mittee. In Nebraska the tour direc- 
tors will be Leslie F. Sheffield, chief, 
and Robert Florell, director of mar- 
keting, Nebraska Wheat Commission, 
ind John R. Reynolds, Nebraska 
Wheat Growers Assn. The tour direc- 
tors for the Kansas itinerary will be 


W. W. Graber, administrator, Kan- 
sas Wheat Commission, and W. H 
Crotinger Kansas Association of 


Wheat Growers 





ennison Co. 


of Quality and Service” 





576 Grain Exchange, Minneapolis 15, Minn. 
Telephone FEderal 2-8637 
MILLS AT APPLETON, MINNESOTA 








Gooch’s Best’’ 


SUPERIOR 
QUALET TY 








to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 











QUALITY MILLED FLOURS 


Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 








Quality Millers Since 1879 


BUFFALO FLOUR 
THE WILLIS NORTON 
COMPANY 


WICHITA, KANSAS 











Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 
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Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 
MILLERS OF 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
‘lain and Selfrising 


LIGONTER, IND 











J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. ** {2 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS 


LOUIS, 











RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 
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MARKET SUMMARIES 


(Continued from page 8) 








ne types of “clears” can be repro- 
juced by mixtures of straight grade 
flour and high ash clears. This has 
ut a brake on the upward movement 
rdinary types of clears. On the 
ther hand, high protein clears have 
been very strong and scarce, and this 
probably has been helped along in 
some degree by the current high 
ices of spring wheat flours 
Exp business is slow, although 


some business with the Far East is 


expected to develop within a short 
t ¢ 
Shit 1 directions are good and 
s been running at a good 
Not much change took place in 
flour prices, despite the easiness in 


wheat futures Millfeed prices 





iropped and protein wheat premiums 
idvanced, which offset declines in 
he basic wheat futures. Clears were 
stronger, a reflecting lack of supplies. 
Quotations, July 25, car lots, cot- 
tons, Kansas City: Hard winter wheat 
bakery short patent $5.20 @ 5.30, 
standard $5.10@5.15, straight $5.05@ 
5.10 established brands of family 
flour $6.05@6.60; first clears with 
13.50 to 14.50 protein $4.65 @ 
4.75, clears of 11% protein $4.30 
440; clears of 1° ish and higher 
$4.05 @ 4.15 
Wichita: Mills operated at 114% 
capacity last week. Sales averaged 
32%, compared with 392% the pre- 
ding week and 115% a year ago. 
Shipping directions ranged from fair 
heavy. Prices were unchanged. 
Quotations July 25, basis Kansas 
City: Family flour $6.20, bakery short 
patent $5.27, bakery intermediate 
$5.17, first clears $4.57, second clears 
4.02 
Salina: Demand for flour was slow 
past week natural consequence 
ter heavy bookings the previous 
week. Prices closed practically the 
same as one week earlier. Shipping 


lirections were satisfactory. 


Hutchinson: It was a dull week for 
lls of Hutchinson and _ vicinity. 
Those buyers who had not anticipated 
is for 90-120 days were marking 
hoping for a new break if the 
esent international crisis passes. 


Bookings were extremely light from 
bakers, family trade and_ export. 
Shipping directions were easy and op- 
erations were on a full, five-day basis, 
with certainty of a continuance this 
week. Scant fluctuations found prices 
unchanged at the end of the week, 
with higher premiums for wheat and 
lower feed prices offsetting the weak- 
ness of futures. Widespread mill buy- 
ing made it another big week in the 
Hutchinson cash wheat market. Quo- 
tations July 25, basis Kansas City: 
Hard winter family short patent $5.55 
@5.65, bakers patent $5@5.05, stand- 
ard $4.90@4.95. 

Oklahoma City: Good running time 
but slow sales on family flour, which 
declined 30¢ from the previous week, 
prevailed. Bakery flour sales were 
likewise slow, with poor bookings and 
unsatisfactory contract delivery. Quo- 
tations July 25, delivered Oklahoma 
points, carlots: Family short patent 
$6.40 @ 6.60, standard $5.70 @ 5.90; 
bakery unenriched short patent $5.60 
@5.70, 95% standard patent $5.50@ 
5.60, straight grade $5.45@5.55. Truck 
lots higher on all grades. 

Ft. Worth: Interest in new book- 
ings of flour tapered off last week. 
Most buyers who had not made future 
commitments were still looking on. 
The few sales of bakers flour were for 
spot shipment which, with a little ex- 
port business, amounted to 20% to 
25% of capacity. Running time re- 
mained at five days. The price of bak- 
flour was advanced 5¢. Other 
prices were unchanged. Quotations 
July 25, 100-lb. cottons: Extra high 
patent $6.60@6.80, standard bakers, 
unenriched, $5.60 @ 5.70, first clears 
$4.60@4.70, delivered Texas common 
points. 


ers’ 


Central West 


Chicago: Flour sales fell sharply 
in the central states during the week 
ending July 28. Sales were estimated 
at 70 to 75% of five-day milling ca- 
pacity, compared with 200% in the 
preceding period. Observers said part 
of the lack of interest lies in weak- 
ening markets. Those customers who 
are fairly well booked have no inter- 
est in taking on additional supplies, 
while those who need to extend their 
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SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end milifeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on carload 


lots, prompt delivery, ton, packed in 100-Ib. sacks, f.o.b 


at indicated points: 





Chicago Minneapolis Buffalo Philadelphia Boston 
Bran $37.50@39.00 $33.50@34.00 $41.00@42.00 $. @49.00 §$ @48.00 
Standard midds 41.00@42.00 38.00@39.00  44.00@45.00 @59.00 52.00@54.00 
Flour midds. 5§4.00@55.00  48.00@50.00 @ @ : 
Red dog 58.50@59.00 54.00@55.00  62.50@63.00 @69.00 @. 
Kansas City St. Louis Ft. Worth New Orleans Seattle 
Bran $31.25@32.00 $37.00@37.50 $39.50@40.00 $43.75@44.25 $ @ 
Shorts 37 x Ws 00 43.00@43.50 @46.00 50.50@51.25 @ 
Mill run jon ‘ @ ‘ @ @39.00 
Bran Shorts Middlings 
Toronto $48.00@49.00 $55.00@56.00 $58.00@60.00 
Winnipeg 35.00@36.00 37.00@42.00 42.00@45.00 
order backlogs are waiting until the week, with high gluten and _ first 
market stabilizes. clears experiencing the maximum 
It is thought that buying in the strength. Hard wheat flour finished 
emt tow w eeks “has extended Pl 4¢ lower. Soft wheat flour was 10¢ 
age in this area to around 60 days Seetiai: tie S00 bdeheer on the outside 
This indicates considerable more buy- cas 
quotations. There were some sharp 


ing yet to be done. Most bakers are 
in a position to await what they feel 
will be a more advantagecus time 
Quotations July 25: Spring top pat- 
ent $6 @ 6.30, standard $5.80 @ 6.12, 
clear $5.50@5.75; hard winter short 
$5.10 @5.55, 95% $4@5.45, clear $5.50; 
family flour $7.15; soft winter high 
ratio $7.20, soft winter short patent 






$6.60, standard $5.55, clear $4.75; 
cookie and cracker flour, papers, 
$4.85. 


St. Louis: Flour trade has been 
light, the only activity of consequence 
occurring in spring wheat flour. Mod- 
est sized purchases of springs were 
made to tide bakers over for a short 
period, in some cases until new crop. 
Interest in hard flour disappeared as 
weakness developed in wheat prices 
and mills made little effort to step 
up buying activity. 

Mill running time is excellent, with 
plants operating at 82% of capacity, 
the highest rate in two months. Di- 
rections for cake, pastry and cookie 
flours are particularly heavy at this 
time. 

Quotations July 25, in 100 Ib. cot- 
ton sacks: Family top patent $5.50, 
top hard $7.15, ordinary $5.10; bakery 
flour in 100 lb. papers: Cake $6.30, 
pastry $4.35, soft straight $4.60, 
clears $3.90; hard winter short pat- 
ent $5.35, clears $4.60, standard $5.15; 
spring wheat short patent $6.40, 
standard $6.30, clears $5.70. 


East 
Boston: Values were highly irregu- 
lar last week. Springs ranged from 
2¢ net lower to 23¢ higher for the 


dips in inside prices, with Pacific soft 


wheat declining 27¢ and high ratio 
T0¢. 

Trading interest was very light 
with most sales generally consistin 
of small odd lots designed for im- 
mediate or nearby requirements. Mill 
agents were not too aggressive, prob- 
ably recognizing the trading temper 
of most of the local trade. Reports of 
heavy available supplies of winter 


wheat solidified the pesition of watch- 


ful waiting in the minds of most op- 
erators. Low inventories in spring 
wheat flour were freely acknowl- 
edged, but reports of the improved 
crop picture made this position 
caution tenable 

Quotations July 26: Spring short 
patent $6.76@6.86, standard $6.66 
6.76, high gluten $7.06@7.16, first 
clear $6.12@6.42; hard winter short 
patent $6.07@6.15, standard $5.92 
6: Pacific soft wheat flour $6.38 
7.24; eastern soft wheat straights 
$5.32@5.62; soft wheat high ratio 


$5.92@7.72; family $7.02 

Buffalo: Spring wheat flour was 8¢ 
higher than a week ago. Kansas flour 
showed no change. The Kansas mar- 
ket was firmer, with little free wheat 


coming in. Most farmers were look- 
ing for a spot to put wheat under 
loan. Even with about 90% of the 
Kansas wheat harvested, there was 
no activity 

Clears were unchanged, but stron- 
ger. Rye was off 5¢, with little ac- 
tivity. 

In soft wheats, short patents wer 


off 10¢ and pastry flours off 20¢. Ship- 
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Dannen Covers 
the Midlands 


We offer you top 
quality milling wheat 
and all feed grains. 


GRAIN AND JOBBING DIVISION 
KANSAS CITY 
300 Board of Trade 36th and L 
Phone GR 1-6212 
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Phone MA 6616 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 








Week-end flour quotations, in sacks of 100 Ib. All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt 
delivery 
Chicago Mpls Kans. City $St. Louis Buffalo 
Spring family $...@ $6.30@6.80 $...@ $...@ $...@7.00 
Spring top patent 6.00 @6.30 @ @ @ @ 
Spring high gluten @ 6.40@6.50 @ @ 6.83@7.07 
Spring short @ 6.10@6.20 @ @6.40 6.53@6.77 
Spring standard 5.80@6.12 6.00@6.10 @ @6.30 6.43@6.72 
Spring straight @ @ @ @ @6.66 
Spring first clear 5.50@5.75 5.27@5.60 @ @5.70 5.68@6.!7 
Hard winter family @7.15 @ 6.05@6.60 5.10@7.15 @ 
Hard winter short 5.10@5.55 @ 5.20@5.30 @5.35 5.81@6.26 
Hard winter standard 5.00@5.45 @ 5.10@5.15 @5.15 5.66@6.16 
Hard winter first clear @5.50 @ 4.30@4.75 @4.60 5.36@5.72 
Soft winter short patent @6.60 @ @ @ 7.49@7.73 
Soft winter standard @5.55 @ @ @ 6.22@7.03 
Soft winter straight @ @ @ @4.60 5.42@5.62 
Soft winter first clear @4.75 @ @ @3.90 4.97@5.17 
Rye flour, white 5.13@5.15 4.77@4.80 @ @ 5.60@5.69 
Rye flour, dark 4.38@4.40 4.02@4.05 @ @ 4.85@4.94 
Semolina, bulk @ @6.05 @ @ @ 
New York Phila Bosto Pittsburgh “New Or! 
Spring family $...@7.00 $...@ $...@7.02 $6.75@7.20 $...@ 
Spring high gluten 7.05@7.15 7.10@7.20 7.06@7.16 6.95@7.0 6.60@6.80 
Spring short 6.75@6.85 6.75@6.85 6.76@6.86 6.56@6.73 6.50@6.70 
Spring standard 6.65@6.75 6.65@6.75 6.66@6.76 6.46@6.43 6.30@6.50 
Spring first clear 6.10@6.40 6.55@6.65 6.12@6.42 6.21@6.52 5.75@6.05 
Hard winter short 6.05@6.13 6.00@6.10 6.07@6.15 5.75@5.95 5.60@5.75 
Hard winter standard 5.90@5.98 5.90@6.0 5.92@6.00 565@5.85 5.45@5.60 
Hard winter first clear @ @ @ @ 4.50@4.80 
Soft winter short patent @ @ @ @ 5.35@5.70 
Soft winter straight 5.30@5.60 @ 5.32@5.62 @ 4.95@5.20 
Soft winter first clear @ @ @ @ 4.30@4.75 
Rye flour, white 5.60@5.70 @ 5.70@5.80 5.53@5.59 @ 
Rye flour dark @ @ @ 4.79@4.84 @ 
Semolina, bulk 6.75@6.85 @ @ @ @ 
Seattle Toronto **Winnipeg 
Family patent ...... or - : Spring top patent $5.95@6.20 $5.90@6.30 
DRE. oncconccnquewawn _ co Bakers* 4.90@5.20 4.65@4.90 
Pastry otneewn see .- @4.96 Winter exports? @4.05 @ 
*100-ib. papers. #100-lb. export cottons, f.a.s. Halifax. **For delivery between Fort William 
and British Columbia boundary. $Bakery wheat flour in !00-ib. papers 
ping positions show no rush in any But purchases were on a hand-to- 
direction mouth basis by those whose stocks 
Most bakeries are open now, some _ were in need of replenishing The 
for the first time since July 4. Volume summer vacation season and the ur 
is better and should increase as the employment situation in the ure 
weather improves continued to have its effect on the 
Flour output here was greater than — sale of baked goods 
i week ago and higher than a year Quotations July 25, 100 Ib. cott 
igo Most mills operated at full ca- sack basis: Spring high gluten $7.1( 
pacity rhree mills worked 7 days, @7.20, short patent $6.75 @ 6.85 
two mills 673 days and one mill 5 ctandard $6.65@6.75. first clear $6.55 
days 7 @6.65; hard winter short patent $6@ 
Quotations July 25: Spring family 610. standard $5.90@6: soft winte1 
$7, high gluten $6.83@7.07, short nearby. $480@4.90 
$6.53 @ 6.77, standard $6.43 @ 6.72 : 
an aes a ab aeeieaia aie ohete Pittsburgh: Interest in flour waned 
straight $6.66, first clear $5.68@6.17 ‘ 4) “ ee F 
pes ayes from the high totals of the previous 
hard winter short $5.81@6.26, stand- wrecks = elem 3 1] - ‘ 
_— oe . . . ox oc wee eve yvnen 1a>r \Vansas ) - 
ird $5.66 @ 6.16, first clear $5.36 : ; : és 
Peet BAC ents advanced 10¢ Family patents 
5.72; soft winter short patent $7.49¢ were auoted 20¢ below ti 
one » oe = P . ere qt | a | ye - i re previous 
7.73, standard $6.22@7.03, straight beings a oe ‘ : ré , at = 
a ee > > on a inl ee a) no rotectior ’ Lins } 
$5.424 5.62, first clear $4.97@9.17 * sac gear ; " 
a idvance was noted and saies were 
New York: Demand for all types of meager. Unadvertised br i e ¢ 
iT Le I ( I Sé I t Ss ( 
flour ee slow visting wire see ily flour had normal sales. Directions 
eer — — resistance tpt wear are slow on all patents. Most bakers 
7 s tter rT , 
yy repor of etter winter whea ire now covered in soft wheat and 


harvesting, improved for 
the spring crop and a decline in wheat 


prospects 


markets 
Occasional replacement purchases 


of spring wheat flours were reported 


where balances were running low 
Bookings were small, with buyers an- 
ticipating better prices based on an 
improved crop outlook. There is a 
good potential demand for spring 
flours, with balances in the greater 
majority of cases running low. How- 
ever, market observers predict that 
substantially lower prices will be 


needed to encourage a buying wave 
Spring clear supplies were tightening 
ind prices advanced 

It reported that 
purchase of 30,000 tons 
Ceylon had been cancelled 

Quotations July 25: Spring shor 
patent $6.75@6.85, standard $6.65@ 
6.75, high gluten $7.05@7.15, clears 
$6.10@6.40; hard short pat- 


the planned 
wheat by 


was 


winter 


ent $6.05@6.13, standard $5.90@5.98; 
Pacific soft wheat flour $6.36@7.22, 
eastern soft wheat straights $5.30@ 


5.60, high ratio $6@7.70; family $7 
Philadelphia: Activity on the local 

flour market last week was slow. Of- 

ferings of hard winter bakery flours 


at a much lower price than the initial 
new crop offerings a year ago stimu- 
lated some bookings. 





hard Kansas patents for some period 
ihead. The next flour 


“ry 3 
Saies Wlil like \ 


develop when spring patents are 
fered 

Quotations July 25: Hard Kansas 
standard patent $5.65@5.85. mediun 
$5.70@5.90. short $5 75@5.95: sprir 


standard $6.46@6.63. medium $6.51 


6.68, short $6.56@6.73: first clear 
$6.21@6.52, high gluten $6.9577.03 
advertised familv patents $7.20, un 
advertised $6.75@6 96: pastry ind 
cake flours $5.12@7.71 
South 
New Orleans: Demand for hard 
wheat bakery flour was limited to 
few bookings for 120 days and oc 
sional orders for 30 davs. Even bak 
ers with small balances wer na 
waiting mood. Spot and ear!v ship- 
ment business was continuing, usual- 
lv in small lots to fill out Julv and 
scattered lots for August. Soft flou 
business was very quiet as cracke! 
and cookie bakers were holding to 


price ideas at which previous business 


was done. Vigorous strength again 
prevailed in clears. Demand was ac 
tive, accounting for further tighten 


ing in prices 
Export business in flour was slack 
Only limited business was done to the 
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| VAUGHAN THOMAS & CO. LTD. 


Cable Address—Bortrite, London 
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rHE CORN EXCHANGE BUILDING 
\ 25/7, Greatorex Street 
LONDON, E, C. 3. LONDON, E. 1 
. Established over 50 years 
‘ ~ Y | y ’ r a] y 7 y 
GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS SINCE 1889 
AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Phrase, A.B.C. 6th Ed., Riverside, Private 
Banke dam Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 
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into export in the week ended July 
24, to drop almost 21,000 sacks under 
the previous week's total. The latest 
total included only 5,200 sacks for In- 
ternational Wheat Agreement coun- 
tries. The comparative total a week 
earlier was 53,900 of an aggregate 
movement of 386,100 sacks. Domestic 
trade is steady and mills are operat- 
ing to capacity on a five-day week. 
Prices are firm. Quotations July 26: 
Top patent springs for delivery be- 
tween Fort William and the British 
Columbia boundary, cotton 100’s, 
$5.90@6.30; second patents, cottons, 
$5.65 @ 6.05; second patents to bakers, 





Canadian Wheat, Oats and Barley 


Over 600 Elevators in Manitoba 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 














Wm. CHARLICK, LTD. 
FLOUR MILLERS 


Specializing In Exports 
ADELAIDE, SOUTH AUSTRALIA 
Cables: “Cityflour’’ Adelaide 
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paper 100’s, $4.65@4.90. All prices 
cash carlots. 

Vancouver: Export flour sales re- 
ported here during the week were 
slow. A few regular Pacific area cus- 
tomers placed orders to cover imme- 
diate requirements, but cables from 
the Philippines were alarming. 

Reports from Malaya show that 
Canadian flour is facing very strong 
competition. French flour, which 
came into a strong position several 
months ago, reportedly has _ ap- 
proached the quality of Australian 
flour. West German flour is reported 
to be low in protein content and used 
largely for the production of noodles 
Japanese flour, which has climbed 
sharply, is apparently satisfactory, 
but not up to the standard of French 
flour. 

Domestic trade here is unchanged. 
Quotations July 25, cash car for hard 
wheat grinds: First patents $5.95, 
bakers’ patents $4.90 papers and 
$5.10 cottons; Ontario pastry $6.75, 
cake $7.35. 


Rye 
Minneapolis: Rye premiums for the 


week were softer, reflecting general 
easiness in the other grain markets 











CABLE ADDRESS “JAMESRICH” 





JAMES RICHARDSON & SONS 


GRAIN MERCHANTS, SHIPPERS 
AND EXPORTERS 


@ HEAD OFFICE — WINNIPEG, CANADA ¢ 


Domestic & Export Offices: TORONTO, MONTREAL, WINNIPEG, 
VANCOUVER & OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES IN CANADA 
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“Ogilvie”. 
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y it’s wise to buy quality! 
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There is a lot to be said for 


GOOD JUDGMENT 





\) Good judgment has guided Ogilvie Flour Mills for 
more than a century and a half of leadership in the mill- 
ing of fine flour. It’s good judgment that causes Ogilvie 
to select only the choicest wheat. . . that combines their 
skill and knowledge with some of the most modern 
milling equipment in the world, to produce the unvary- 
ing high quality that their customers expect of the name 


Ogilvie Flour Mills intend to continue using good 
judgment ... the same good judgment that tells you 
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Manufacturers of Ogilvie Flour—Ogilvie Ready Mixes 
—Ogilvie Vita-~B Wheat Germ Cereal—Ogilvie Oats 
—Ogilvie “Miracle” Feeds for livestock and poultry. 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED 


Mills ot: Montreal—Fort William— Winnipeg—Medicine Hat—Edmonton 
Cable Address: OGILVIE MONTREAL—all codes used 
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Rye flour, in turn, was dropped 10¢ 
fer the period. Sales were small. The 
major concern of the trade now is the 
imminence of new crop rye, some 
small offerings of which have already 
reached the market. Quotations July 
25: Pure white No. 1 $4.77 @ 4.80, 
medium $4.57 @4.60, 4.02@ 4.05. 

Chicago: Rye flour buyers are wait- 
ing for a dip before ordering supplies 
from the new crop, observers in the 
central states say. Current new crop 
rye prices are about the same as 
asked for old crop supplies, and some 
observers think the abundant wheat 
crop will have a depressing effect on 
the rye market. Quotations July 25: 
White patent $5.13 @ 5.15, medium 
$4.93@ 4.95, dark $4.38@ 4.40. 

Buffalo: There was very little ac- 
tivity in the rye market the past 
week. Prices were off 5¢ from a week 
ago. Quotations July 25: White $5.60 

69, medium $5.40@5.49, dark 
$4.85 @ 4.94. 

Philadelphia: The local rye market 
showed little activity last week as 
prices moved upward. Hand-to-mouth 
orders by those with limited supplies 
accounted for the only business com- 
ing to light. The July 25 quotation 
on rye white was $5.70@5.80, 10¢ a 
sack higher than the previous week. 


go. 
05.6 


Pittsburgh: Some price reductions 
on rye patents last week brought lim- 
ited buying where commitments are 
expiring. Thirty days was the usual 
coverage. Directions are fair. Quota- 
tions July 18: Pure white No. 1 $5.53 
@5.59, medium $5.29@5.38, dark 
$4.79@ 4.84, rye meal $4.84@5.08. 

Portland: Quotations July 25: 
White patent $7.10, pure dark $6.10. 


Oatmeal 

Toronto - Montreal: Business in 
rolled oats and oatmeal is normal for 
the time of year, with prices steady 
Quotations July 25: Rolled oats in 80- 
lb. cottons $5.55, oatmeal in 100’s 
cottons, $6.85, f.o.b. Toronto-Mecntre- 
al 

Winnipeg: Demand for rolled oats 
and oatmeal is slow and sales are 
light. However, production is paced 
to demand and there is no accumula- 
tion of supplies on the domestic mar- 
ket. Prices remain firm. Quotations 
July 26: Rolled oats in 80-lb. sacks 
$5.45@5.65; oatmeal in 100-lb. sacks 
$6.65 @6.90 in the three prairie prov- 
inces. All prices cash carlots. 





MILLFEED 


(Continued from page 8) 





moderate advance. With tension eas- 
ing in the Mideast, market observers 


say buyers can rely more on their 
backlogs. A temporary scarcity of 
red dog was produced when flour 


mills slowed their separation during 
the recent crisis. Quotations July 25: 
Bran $37.50@39, standard midds. $41 
@42, flour midds. $54@55, red dog 
$58.50 @59. 

St. Louis: Sharp declines in mill- 
feed prices limited demand from feed 
manufacturers to minimum purchases 
for nearby requirements. Most feed 
mills picked up this week’s needs as 
the break progressed, although there 
is still a modest amount of millfeed 
yet to be bought for this period. 

Millfeed offerings are increasing 
with the heavier running time at the 
flour mills. Some pressing for im- 
mediate shipment sales is evident. 
Encouragement for a larger outlet at 
prices equal to the present quotations 
is seen as this market comes more 
into line with the East Coast. Bids 
received July 25 were only 50¢ less 
than the local basis, and this small 
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discount will be offset by the reduc- 
tion in freight rates soon to go into 
effect. Quotations July 25: Sacked 
bran $37 @ 37.50, shorts $43 @ 43.50; 
bulk bran $33@33.50, shorts $39@G 
39.50, middlings $37 @ 37.50. 

Boston: The local millfeed market 
was dull last week and prices on 
spring bran were barely steady, al- 
though unchanged. Middlings declined 
$2 and, at the close, values were un- 
tested due to a lack of buying inter- 
est. Supplies of domestic bran and 
middlings were adequate to ample, 
with demand generally dormant un- 
less a buyer found it necessary to 
enter the market for an emergency 
supply. Quotations July 26: Bran $48, 
middlings $52@54 

Buffalo: Buyer resistance 
millfeed prices to lower levels. The 
western market had some effect on 
the market here. Mixer business was 
still good, with flour mills running at 
capacity for the week. Bran was 
down 50¢ to $1. Middlings were wild 
and ended some $6 to $7 off from a 
week ago. Red dog showed good 
strength and was up $7. Quotations 
July 25: Bran $41@42, middlings $44 
@45, red dog $62.50@ 63 

New Orleans: Millfeed demand was 
slower, due to absence of political de- 
velopments in the Middle East over 
the week end and the reactionary 
tendency of grain prices. Only fair 
demand prevailed for sacked feed 
from carlot and Lec.l. buyers. Offer- 
ings were limited with some contrac- 
tion in outlets for formula feeds. The 
same was true to a considerable ex- 
tent in the bulk division, neither mix- 
ers nor jobbers being inclined to add 
to inventories which are sufficient for 
the week, at least. Mixers are await- 
ing price stability and others are 
holding back because of adequate in- 


forced 


ventory. Quotations July 25: Bran 

$43.75 @ 44.25, shorts $50.50@51.25 
Seattle: The Pacific Northwest 

millfeed market strengthened about 


$1 ton the past week, with the mar- 
ket now at $39. The _ principal 
strength was continued export de- 
mand, with additional sales of around 
2,000 tons reported to Japan. The do- 
mestic demand has improved consid- 
erably, both locally and to California 


Quotations July 25: Millrun $39, 
standard middlings $47 
Ogden: Prices on red bran and 


millrun remained unchanged, with de- 
mand and supply about equal. Mills 
are working to capacity 24 hours a 
day, but observed a holiday July 24, 


making it a four-day week Plants 
are booked well into August. Quota- 
tions July 25 (unchanged): Red bran 
and millrun $36, middlings $41. To 
Denver: Red bran and millrun $43, 
middlings $48. To California: Red 
bran and millrun $43.50, middlings 
$48.50 f.o.b. San Francisco and Los 


Angeles. New Utah and Idaho wheat 
is coming in fast. 

Toronto - Montreal: Demand for 
available supplies of millfeed contin- 
ues to be good, with prices firm. Quo- 
tations July 25: Bran $48@49, shorts 
$55 @56, middlings $58@60, net cash 
terms, bags included, mixed or 
straight cars, Toronto, Montreal. 

Winnipeg: While the movement of 
bran is inclined to lag, shipments of 
shorts and middlings from western 
mills continues good and supplies are 
light. There are predictions that the 
late fall and winter demand for mill- 
feeds will be stronger than for sev- 
eral years. Prices are unchanged. 
Quotations July 26: Bran, f.o.b. mills, 
$35@36 in the three prairie provin- 
ces; shorts $37@42, middlings $42@G 
45. All prices cash carlots. Small lots 
ex-country elevators and warehouses 
$5 extra. 
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Robert E. Adams 


PILLSBURY APPOINTMENTS—Howard G. Baier, formerly Cleveland dis- 


trict manager, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., bakery products division, has been named 


merchandising manager for the 


division, it 


was announced by Harry D. 


Kreiser, general sales manager, mixes. Mr. Baier will provide liasion with the 
field sales organization, working out of Minneapolis headquarters. Robert E. 


Adams, formerly 


a territory salesman, has been appointed to replace Mr. 


Baier as district manager in Cleveland. 





New WFI Health 
Program Approved 
By MNF Committee 


CHICAGO Plans for a medical- 
dental-public health program devel- 
oped by the Wheat Flour Institute 
staff have been approved by the WFI 
committee of the Millers National 
Federation 

Operation of the program is sched- 
uled to be fully underway in Octo- 
ber. The program will include 
eral pamphlets that will present the 
facts about wheat flour products in 
the diet. These pamphlets will be 
available to physicians, dentists and 
public health workers, who will be 
informed about them through adver- 
tisements in professional publications 

J. L. Rankin, Pillsbury Mil!s, Inc., 
Minneapolis, chairman, presided at 
the committee meeting. The commit- 
tee also considered various other as- 
pects of the program of work of the 
institute 

Institute committee members pres- 


sev- 


ent were Roger F. Blessing, Com- 
mander-Larabee Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis; Kenneth R. Fisher, Fisher 
Flouring Mills Co., Seattle: Robert 
V. Harris, Harris Milling Co., Owosso, 
Mich.; Mark W. Heffelfinger, Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis; Wil- 
liam A. Lohman, Jr., General Mills 
Inc., Minneapolis; L. L. Lundgaard, 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., Kansas 


City; John T. 
Milling Co., 
Buhler 


Lynch, International 
Minneapolis; H. M 
Mills, Inc., Buhler, 


tegier 


Kansas, and Frank A. Yost, Hopkins- 
ville Milling Co., Hopkinsville, Ky 

Members of the Institute staff pres- 
ent were Howard Lampman, execu- 
tive director; John Sherlock, director 
of merchandising and _ promotion; 
Mrs. Rae Theimer, director of public 
health services, and Ruth Behnke, di- 
rector of home Herman 
Steen, vice president, and C. L. Mast 
Jr., secretary-treasurer of MNF also 
attended the meeting 


Cream of Wheat 
Reports Earnings 


MINNEAPOLIS Tne 
Wheat Corp and its subsidiaries 


economics 


BRE 


Cream of 


has 


reporved net earnings of $156.834.49 
for the second quarter ended June 
30, compared with $180,022.53 for the 
quarter ended June 30, 1957. Net 
earnings for the first six months of 


1958 were reported at $542,581.91 
compared with $552,689.57 for thi 
first six months of 1957. Net earn- 
ings for the 12-month period ended 
June 30 were reported at $1,486,- 


743.92, 


for the same period end 


$1,328,463.04 


g June 3( 


compared with 


1957. The figures for 1.58 earnings 
are after setting up a reserve for all 
federal taxes at the rate of 52 ol 
net income and an unexpended ad- 
vertising reserve of approximately 
$62,268.76 more in 1958 than was 
set up at the same time in 1957 


the firm said. 





TITLE I, PL 480 EXPORT SHIPMENTS 
TOTAL 6,657,000 METRIC TONS 


WASHINGTON—U:S. exports of agricultural commodities under Title 
I of Public Law 480 amounted to 6,657,000 tons during July, 1957-June, 1958, 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture has reported. Shipments during June, 
1958, totaled 826,000 metric tons based on copies of shipping documen‘s re- 
ceived by USDA from exporters under the program. The commodity break- 


down of shipments includes: 





Commodity —— June, 1958 

Metric tons Unit 

Wheat 496 36! bu 

Wheat flour 4,350 Ib 

Corn 52,890 bu 

Barley 110,013 bu 

Oats 

Grain sorghums 42,050 bu 





July, 1957-June, 1958—— 

Quantity Metric tons Unit Quantity 
18,238,000 4,775,916 bu 175,485,000 
9,589 000 16,666 b 36,743,000 
2,082,000 610,768 bu 24,045 000 
5,053,000 308,84) bu 14,185,000 
10,364 bu 714,000 
1,655,000 138,748 bu 5,462,000 












GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 
Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “CORONET” “SILVER STAR” 
ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CAN. 







CABLE ADDRESS: GREAT STAR 
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PURITY GREAT WEST 
CANADA CREAM 


THREE STARS 
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LIMITED 
TORONTO, CANADA 


WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO. 
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881 Million Bu. Wheat Stored 
In All Positions on July 1 


WASHINGTON—Wheat stocks of during the same period a year earlier 
881 milli m bushels stored in all posi- Off-farm wheat stocks of 830 mil- 
tions on July 1 are the fifth largest lion bushels were about 2% less than 

f record for that date but are 28 holdings a year earlier as decreases 

) bushels less than the previous’ in terminals and stocks in bins under 
year and the smallest carryover Commodity Credit Corp. control and 
stocks since 1953, the U.S. Depart- aboard ships in the “mothball fleet” 

ent of Agriculture relates in its more than offset the increase in in- 
itest report on stocks of grain in terior mills, the report said. The in- 
| positions terior mills had a total of 447 million 

Total wheat stocks were more than bushels stored, one 3 million bushels 
two-thirds larger than the July 1 above last year. Stocks under CCC 
iverage. They were 7% less than 1957 control declined 14% and terminal 
production. July 1 stocks were less stocks declined 3% from the previous 
than April 1, 1958, stocks by 242 _ year. 

n bushels, the report said. Dis- Stocks of corn, barley, sorghum 
ppearance was 280 million bushels grain and soybeans in all storage 
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SPRING WHEAT FLOURS WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 





MAPLE LEAF MILLING COMPANY 


LIMITED 


Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 
Cable Address “MAPLEFLOUR” 











MILLER 


positions on July 1 reached record 
evels for that date, the report point- 
ed out. Oat stocks were more than 
one-third above a year earlier but 
below the record of July 1, 1956. 

Rye stocks on July 1 were more 
than 50% above a year earlier while 
flaxseed stocks were than one- 
half those of July 1, 1957. Stocks of 


less 


feed grain—corn, oats, barley and 
sorghum grain—totaled 76.7 million 
tons, about 18% above the 64.8 mil- 


lion tons in storage July 1. 
Totals of Stocks 
Rye stocks of 10.1 million bushels 
stored in all positions on July 1 were 


53° above the small carryover a 
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bushels, 123 million above the pre- 
vious July record a year ago. Stocks 
of 326 million bushels of old oats on 
July 1 were 36% larger than the 
holdings of a year earlier and the 
second largest of comparable record 
beginning in 1943. 
July 1 Positions 


Barley stocks on July 1 in all posi- 
tions total a record high of 169 mil- 
lion bushels. Sorghum grain 
in all storage positions July 1, at 318 
million bushels, were more than 
triple July 1, 1957 stocks and reflect 
the huge 1957 crop, the report said 
Soybean stocks of 107.4 million bush- 
els in all storage positions on July 1 


stocks 
































year earlier and 17% above average. were the largest of record for the 
Corn stocks in all storage positions date and nearly one-fourth above a 
July 1 are estimated at 2,090 million year earlier, the previous record 
Stocks of Grains, July 1, 1958, with Comparisons 
{In thousand bushels) 
Grain and position— July |, 1947-56 July |, 1957 April 1, 1958 July |, 1958 
average 
WHEAT— 
On farms 69,72! 59,896 176,246 50,291 
Terminals? 187,040 313,48! 335.916 304,782 
Commodity Credit Corp.¢ 40,296 91,010 74,571 78,270 
Interior mills, elevators & warehouses** 230,570 444.419 535.579 447,429 
Tota 527,627 908 806 1,422,312 880,772 
RYE— 
On farms 2,22 2,006 7,747 2,452 
Terminalst 4,18! 2,023 2,337 4,019 
Commodity Credit Corp.¢ 79 149 388 
nterior mills, elevators & warehouses** 2,089 2,421 4.978 3,247 
Tota 8,672 6,599 15,068 0,106 
CORN— 
O arms 866,424 1,122,706 1,672,718 1,025,932 
Terminais* 29: 187 149:264 108,385 103.975 
Commodity Credit Corp.¢ 38,247 406,164 618,762 578,243 
Interior mills, elevators & warehouses** 71,12 289,532 399,788 382,092 
Total 1,204,978 1,967,666 2,799,653 2,090,242 
OATS— 
On farms* 227,984 193,708 542 2 275,124 
Terminals? 11,549 12,066 10,703 8,185 
Commodity Credit Corp.t 1,659 2,079 I 4,10! 
Interior m elevators & warehouses** 23,064 32,603 46,070 38,643 
Tota 264,256 240,456 599,52 326,053 
BARLEY— 
On farms* 36,903 42,265 149.199 62,462 
Terminals? 6,996 31,252 25,956 29,710 
Commodity Credit Corp.¢ 96! 4,082 25 9,899 
Interior mills, elevators & warehouses** 27,653 49 84) 87,022 67,044 
Total 82,513 127,440 262,428 69,115 
SORGHUM GRAIN— 
On farms* ies 8,685 96,111 28,06 
Terminalst 12,966 19,922 96,725 85,66) 
Commodity Credit Corp.¢ ‘ , 1,222 8 15 3,747 
nterior mills, elevators & warehouses** 25,652 70,477 230,902 200,372 
Total owe 99,092 423,753 317,843 


*Estimates of the Crop Reporting Board 


*+Commercia! stocks reported by Grain Division 
tOwned by CCC and stored in bins or other storages owned or controlled by CCC 


AMS, at 45 terminal cities 


other CCC 


owned grain is included in the estimates by positions 
“All off-farm storages not otherwise designated, including merchant mills 


*Not available for July |, prior to 1956. 
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Best Canadian Hard Spring Wheat Flours 
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e MONTREAL, CANADA 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY 


Lake of the Woods 


Cable Address 
“HASTINGS” 
Montreal 


MAINTAINED 





SINCE 


1887 


Milling Co., Limited 


ALL 
CABLE CODES 
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Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Mills at 


Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
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Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 
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WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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GMI REPORT 
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Venezuela, S.A., the company moved 
its products into new markets in 
many areas of the world. On the 
home front, the flour division, through 
quality products, promotions, and 
service for manufacturers of maca- 
roni, spaghetti, and noodles, helped 
boost sales of durum products to a 
new high, the report said. In calen- 
dar 1957, the company’s Duluth ele- 
vator completed 10 consecutive years 
without a lost-time accident, extend- 
ing its own world record for grain 
terminal elevators set in 1956 


GROCERY PRODUCTS DIVISION: 
Formation of marketing-advertising 
teams to generate consumer demand 
for GMI products contributed to a 
highly successful grocery products 
division year, the report continued 
In Canada, distribution of packaged 
foods gained momentum. New items 
introduced in 1957-58 offered Cana- 
dians most of the GMI grocery prod- 
ucts sold in the U.S. plus several not 
yet available to homemakers in this 
country. In August, 1957, the com- 
pany’s O-Cel-O division, manufactur- 
er of cellulose and plastic sponges, 
became part of the grocery products 
division. Its products are now mar- 
keted to the food trade by GMI's 
rocery products sales force. Brokers 
continue to handle O-Cel-O products 
for hardware, drug and variety stores 
ind for the industrial trade 


REVRIGERATED FOODS DIVI- 
SION: Ready-To-Bake Foods, Inc., 
purchased in 1956, became the re- 
frigerated foods division of GMI on 
Jan. 1, 1958. It moved Betty Crocker 
Refrigerated Biscuits, with a new 
label, toward national distribution 


INSTITUTIONAL PRODUCTS DI- 
VISION: A new package introduced 
in September, 1957, now carries GMI 
institutional baking mixes to hotels 
restaurants, cafeterias and other food 
services. Replacing the original paper 
bag, it is a white carton printed in 
red and gray on which the GMI sym- 
bol appears on the brand name 


FEED DIVISION: The feed division 
improved its record during the year 
A new 50,000-ton feed mill went into 
iction at Ft. Worth, Texas. Mean- 
while, a smaller but equally modern 
feed plant began to take shape at 
Tampa, Fla. With advertising, pub- 
licity and promotion, the feed division 
joined in a major campaign to in- 
crease consumption of farm preod- 
ucts. A typical result was the nation’s 


sale of turkey during the Easter holi- 
day—up more than 100% over the 
previous year, the report said. 


OILSEEDS DIVISION: GMI joined 
the Pacific Vegetable Oil Corp. of San 
Francisco in development of the saf- 
flower seed crop in the western Great 
Plains area, and two companies 
planned a jointly-owned processing 
plant. Reflecting this expanded ac- 
tivity, GMI's soybean division was 
renamed oilseeds division. Safflower 
oil has growing markets as a raw 
material for the paint and varnish 
industry and as an edible oil. A rec- 
ord soybean crop (480 million bush- 
els) coupled with high demand for 
soybean oil meal, helped the oilseeds 
division to a satisfactory year. In- 
creased production of soybean pro- 
tein specialties and refined industrial 
oils, as well as the introduction of 
specialty lecithin products, contribu- 
ted to the year’s record, the report 
said. 

MECHANICAL DIVISION: After 
starting 1957-58 with a backlog of 
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military contracts, the mechanical 
division, like many defense contrac- 
tors, lost volume through curtailment 
of defense programs. Despite this 
temporary setback, the division 
reached its forecast goals at the 
year’s end. By securing new business, 
it also raised its backlog of contracts 
to an all-time high, the report stated. 


CHEMICAL DIVISION: The chemi- 
cal division continued to increase 
sales of specialty organic chemicals 
and expanded its plant to keep pace 
Versamid polyamide resins contrib- 
uted to important developments in 
coatings, can sealants, and in inks 
for polyethylene packaging. GMI fat- 
ty nitrogen products found new uses 
in the extraction of uranium and in 
road building. 


SPECIAL COMMODITIES DIVI- 
SION: Vitamin sales of the special 
commodities division reached an all- 
time high with the addition of many 
new dairy customers. Sales of vital 
wheat gluten, used to increase the 
protein content of many foods, also 
grew steadily to a new peak. The 
market for guar gums continued to 
develop in the paper, mining, explo- 
sives and other industries 


PROTEX, S.A.: A wholly-owned Mex- 
ican subsidiary of GMI, Protex, S.A., 
added several products to its line 
and now offers seven steroid inter- 
mediates used in the production of 
hormones. All Protex products are 
made by extraction and chemical 
processing of barbasco root, a type of 
yam that grows wild in Mexico 


PERSONNEL AND MANAGEMENT 
DEVELOPMENT: GMI recognizes 
that its employees are its most im- 
portant asset, the report stated. The 
company’s personnel and manage- 
ment development program, there- 
fore, receives the same careful at- 
tention as do procurement, produc- 
tion, sales, accounting and finance, 
it added. In 1957-58, this program 
aimed at a series of specific goals: 
To attract the highest caliber of 
people available; to train them well; 
to provide job continuity and protec- 
tion against illness, accident, and old 
age; to offer opportunity for devel- 
opment; to encourage employees to 
stretch their capacities, and in every 
way to foster personal growth and 
the satisfaction that comes from pro- 
ductive and constructive accomplish- 
ment. The same goals will apply in 
the future as in the past, for they 
are essential to GMI’s growth in 
sales, service, and profits, the report 
said 


LABOR RELATIONS: General Mill's 
relations with production employees 
and the unions that represent them 
have in the main been good, the re- 
port said. The company had a strike 
of three weeks’ duration at its cereal 
plant in Chicago and another of the 
same length at the Great Falls, Mont., 
mill. During the year, each of 81 
bargaining units in 15 international 
unions with which the company deals 
came into one of three separate but 
identical retirement plans. This is a 
major step forward in union-man- 
agement cooperation 


REGIONAL STOCKHOLDER 
MEETINGS: Mr. Bullis took the 
story of GMI to share owners in 
eight cities across the nation. At a 
series of informal regional stockhold- 
er meetings, he discussed the com- 
pany’s record and future plans. He 
also conducted meetings and ad- 
dressed students at the University of 
Wisconsin and Dartmouth College 
Mr. Bell addressed the New York 
meeting and a special meeting of 
employees in Minneapolis 





Support Discount 
Wheat Varieties 
Named by USDA 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has named 33 
wheat varieties which are undesir- 
able because of inferior milling o1 
baking qualities and which will be 
discounted 20¢ bu. in price support 
rates on the 1959 wheat crop 

The list includes the 31 varieties 
designated as undesirable for the 
1958 wheat price support program 
and two additional varieties designat- 
ed for the 1959 crop. Additions to 
the list of undesirable varieties are 
Kharkof MC 22 in the hard red win- 
ter class and Russell in the hard red 
spring class 

Discounts to discourage plantings 
of undesirable wheat varieties were 
included in the price support pro- 
gram for the ifrst time on the 1956 
wheat crop. 

The 33 varieties named as undesir- 
ible for the 1959 wheat support pro- 
gram follow by class: 

Hord Red Winter: Bluejacket, Chiefkan, C 
marro Early Blackhull, Kanking, Kharkof MC 
22, New Chief, Pawnee Sel. 33, Purkof, Red 
Chief, Red Hull, Red Jacket and Stafford 

Soft Red Winter: KanQueen, Kawvale, Nured 
and Seabreeze 
Hard Red Spring: Gasser, Henry (except 
sconsin and Washington Kinney, Premie 
ogress, Russell {except in Wisconsin Spink 
cota and Sturgeon 

Durum: Golden Ball, Peliss and Pentad 


White: Fifty Fold, Florence, Greeson, Rex and 
Son 


20 ra 


w 
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These varieties were designated by 
USDA‘s Agricultural Research Serv- 
ice after consultation with state ag- 
‘icultural experiment station person- 
ne igronomists, cereal chemists and 
others on state and federal staffs 

Discount Explained 

These varieties have been found 
t be undesirable for commercial 

od use. The discount in the sup- 
port operation is designed to discour- 
ige their production and lessen the 
possibility of U.S. wheat of inferior 
quality finding its way into domestic 
ind export channels, USDA officials 
said. Representatives of crop im- 
provement associations support this 
action to help improve the over-all 
quality of U.S. wheat production 

Acreages ol these undesirable 
heat varieties have been declining 
recent years, USDA officials said 
1 the discount in the price suy 

t program is credited with speec 

ip this trend 

Application of the 20¢ bu. disc: 
to producer rates will be the same 
is under the 1958 operation. The 
e support regulations for the 1959 


VV 


i- 


p ram will provide for produce 
certifeation regarding undesirable va- 


I es. Because wheat varieties art 
difficult to determine from threshed 
samples, identification of the variety 
under price support will be the 
jucer’s responsibility based on his 
k wledge of the varieties he seeded 
harvested 
n though some of the undesir 
varieties might have protein 
content high enough for a premium 
protein premiums will apply to 
the undesirable varieties i 
determining loan rates. Smiliarly 
imber or hard amber durum pre- 
miums will apply on undesirable \ 
ties of this class of wheat 
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USDA Orders 32.9 Million Lb. 


Flour for Domestic Relief 


Orders to precess Commodity Credit Corp.-owned 
flour and CCC-owned corn into 12,104,800 Ib. yellow 


WASHINGTON 


wheat into 32,989,700 Ib 
cornmeal for domestic relief purposes were given to mills by the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture July 25. The flour total includes 28,246,100 ib. all- 
purpose flour, 4,371,600 Ib. bread flour and 372,000 whole wheat flour. The flour 
ind cornmeal! are for shipment Sept. 10 and 20. Details of the awards are 
ipper led 
FLOUR 
Processing 
Bag size, charge, 
Company— Milling point Quantity Ib. 100 Ib. 
Terminal Flour Mills Co Portiand, Ore 160, 000+ 50 $0.12 
Lexington Roller Mills, Inc Lexington, Ky 571,400 10 .05 
Fuhrer-Ford Miiling Co Mt. Vernon, Ind 400.000 10 12 
Abilene Flour M Co Abilene, Kansas 160, 000% 100 04* 
Southeastern Mills, Inc Rome, Ga 240,000 10 .03* 
80,000 100 .45* 
100,000 100 45° 
160,000 100 45° 
40,000 100 .45* 
Yukon M & Grain Co Yukon, Okla 280,000 10 27 
240,000 10 2! 
Russell-Miller Milling Co Buffalo 40, 000% 100 o7* 
160,000* 100 .07* 
68, 400% 50 .07* 
80,000 100 .07* 
Commander-Larabee Milling Co Hutchinson, Kansas 180,000 50 .05* 
40,000 50 os* 
360,000 50 05* 
60,000 100 .10* 
200,000 50 .05* 
300,000 100 .10* 
86,000 100 .10* 
1,859,500 10 tl 
180,000 100 10* 
40,000 100 10* 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co 
Kingman, Newton or Winfield, Kansas 40,000 50 .03 
40,000 50 03 
80, 000% 50 .03 
500,000 50 .03 
General Mills, Inc Minneapolis 320,000* 10 39 
Great Falls, Mont 120,000 10 .54 
Kansas City 80,000 50 .04* 
240,000 10 30 
412,600 10 .30 
60,000 10 .30 
144,600 50 01 
80,000 50 01 
80,000 50 .10 
582,000 10 .30 
400,000 50 01 
233,000 50 01 
105,000 10 .30 
Wichita, Kansas 80,000 10 34 
272,000 10 34 
Ei Reno, Okla 400,000 10 21 
453,000 10 21 
847,600 10 21 
Wichita Falls, Texas 740,000 10 .22 
60,000 10 .22 
760,000 10 .22 
40,000 100 13° 
Shawnee Milling Co Shawnee, Okla 1,060,000 10 .205 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc Buffalo 1,180,200 100 oe” 
Springfield, III 520,000 10 .293 
Minneapolis 320,000* 10 .233 
240,000+ 100 .133* 
Atchison, Kansas 240,000 10 .167 
250,000 10 .167 
225,000 10 .167 
817,000 50 .02* 
775,000 10 .167 
300, 000+ 100 114* 
383, 000+ 100 114* 
80,000+ 100 114* 
Burrus Mills, Inc Dallas or Ft. Worth 920,000 10 213 
71,000 10 213 
425,600 10 213 
580,000 10 213 
200,000 10 213 
240,000 10 213 
American Fiours, Inc Newton, Kansas 169,000 10 35 
44,000 100 04* 
400,000 10 35 
1,240,000 10 35 
812,600 10 35 
1,391,200 10 35 
108,000 10 35 
Whitewater Flour Mills Co Whitewater, Kansas 395,000 10 35 
605,000 10 35 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co Seattle 80,000¢ 10 .66 
180, 000¢ 10 66 
480,000 50 12 
60,000$ 10 .66 
60,0003 50 64 
12,000¢ 50 97 
Colorado Milling & Elevator Co Denver 80,000¢ 10 55 
40,000 50 22 
90 ,000¢ 10 55 
200,000 10 17 
40,000¢ 10 55 
40,000* 100 17 
50,000% 50 22 
50,000* 50 22 
60,000 100 17 
40,0004 50 52 
80,0004 50 52 
40,000¢ 100 52 
60,000 50 52 
Omaha 120,000 10 42 
40,000 50 09 
520,000 10 42 
80,000 50 09 
80,000 10 42 
Kansas Milling Co Wichita 560,000 10 34 
60,000 10 34 
235,500 10 34 
1,280,000 10 34 
280,000 10 34 
315,000 10 34 
212,000 10 34 
60,000 10 34 


*Credit. *Bread. {Whole wheat. 
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VENEZUELA 


(Continued from page 
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S. A. (MOCAMA) for its entire out- 
put of flour. 

The MOCAMA mill was recently 
built by Italian interests. It is in 
Catia la Mar, a city just outside of 
Caracas. 

Under the terms of the contract, 
the entire output of the mill at Catia 
la Mar will be sold by MONACA un- 
der its established brand names. As 
a result, Robin Hood, through its two 
South American affiliates, now has 
a combined daily capacity of 6500 
ewt. flour in Venezuela. 

Flour produced at the MOCAMA 
mill will be milled to the same exact- 
ing specifications as those of MON- 
ACA, Mr. Ritz said. A!l flour pro- 
duced by the two mills will be sold 
in Venezuelan markets, he added. 
Until recently, it was necessary for 
the country to import almost all of 
its flour needs. Both mills are pneu- 
matic and are equipped with modern 
milling machinery. 

Carefully selected western hard 
wheat to meet the quality standards 
of Venezuelan bakers and pasta 
(macaroni) manufacturers is being 
shipped into Venezuela at the harbors 
of Caracas and Puerto Cabello. 

“We feel that with these modern 
pneumatic mills at Puerto Cabello 
and Catia la Mar, we are now able 
to supply adequately the large popu- 
lation centers of Venezuela,” said Mr. 
Ritz. 





BACKGROUND 


(Continued from page 7) 





agewise compared with cotton, faced 
an acreage cut which promised lit- 
tle less than disaster since no rea- 
sonably high level of price support 
would offset the soaring cost of pro- 
duction on a 1959 acreage allotment 
of not more than 800,000 acres which 
was clearly forecast on the basis of 
the farm law of 1949. 

Only 12 members of the Senate 
opposed the bill. Included, surpris- 
ingly, was Sen. John F. Kennedy (D., 
Mass.) who in times past has exhib- 
ited opposition to the high support 
theory. Now he finds himself in com- 
pany with such other high price sup- 








WANT ADS 


v v v 


Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion, All Want Ads 
cash with order. 
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MACHINERY FOR SALE 








_———— v nen 
TWO PR. ROLLS FOR ALLIS 2-HIGH 
9x30 sheil bearing stand. Have never been 
recorrugated. Contact Capital Corr 
Co 1729 Swift Ave North K 
16, Mo 





MACHINERY WANTED 








a arr v 
WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment 
J E. Hagan Mill Machinery, Jefferson 
City, Mo. 





HELP WANTED 


AND LOADING 
th baker 2 








EXPERIENCED PACKING 
foreman by mill making t 

family flour. Prefer man 

Good salary Mill located in a ge i Kar 


sas city. 4,000 ewt. daily Addres Ad N 
3959, The Northwestern Miller, 61 B r 
of Trade Bldg Kansas City Mo 





rey of Minnesota; Stuart Symington 
of Missouri and William E. Proxmire 
of Wisconsin. 

Under the Senate bill corn will be 
affected for the 1959 crop. Provided 
is a price support level at 90% of the 
previous three-year average but not 
less than $1.10 bu. or 60% of parity 
whichever is the higher. This repre- 
sents the minor concession made to 
the opposition as a fingernail-hold 
on the parity concept as a measure 
of price support computation. 

The bill also makes mandatory 
price support for other feed grains 
barley, oats, rye and grain sorghums 

starting next year at not less than 





port Democrats as Hubert Humph- 60% of parity. 
CORNMEAL 
Processing 
Bag size, cherge 
Company— Milling point Quantity ib 100 Ib 
ee Kankakee, III. 190, 000% 5 $0.44* 
IWlinois Cereal Mills, Inc. ............00008. Paris, Iii. 290,000 5 65 
220,000 5 65 
320,000 5 65 
240,000 5 65 
88,050 5 65 
200,000 5 65 
750,000 5 65 
820,000 5 65 
560,000 5 65 
280,000 5 65 
400,000 5 .65 
280,000 5 65 
800,000 5 65 
Morrison Milling Co. ........-..00005 -Denton, Texas 40,000 50 44 
Murphy Grain & Milling Co. ........ Owensboro, Ky. 180,000 5 72 
110,000 5 72 
984,000 5 70 
723,700 5 .70 
Bagdad Roller Mills ............00000005s Bagdad, Ky. 300,000 5 68 
OGD MONE GA. onc ccdccccccs ....McKenzie, Tenn 500,000 5 67 
Chas. A. Krause Milling Co. ............. Miilwaukee 80,000+ 50 96" 
40,000 100 25 
40,000 50 30 
60,000 100 25 
40,000 50 30 
50,000 100 25 
399,050 50 .30 
360,000 50 30 
og ee ae St. Joseph, Mo 240,000% 5 48 
60,000* 5 .48 
40,000+ 5 48 
60,000* 5 48 
120,000* 5 98 
PRONG. Teme GO. so ccccccevssepe Shawnee, Okla. 120,000 5 17 
520,000 5 .678 
400,000 5 695 
oo kL ey eer ee Geneva, N.Y. 840, 000+ 5 .95* 
100,000 5 61 
200,000 50 .24 
80,000 5 61 
Ny TN oo 5 cc pdb eda Ktmeerne vawes dies Crete, Neb. 160,000 5 39* 


*Credit. +Degermed. 
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Service 


FOR THE MILLING AND GRAIN INDUSTRIES 


For more than 85 years... 


. . . The Northwestern Miller has 
been distinguished for its un- 
rivalled program of services to 
advertisers. Developed and main- 
tained to offer advertisers valu- 
able tools in the operation of their 
businesses, this traditional service 
program is being improved and 
expanded, increasing its value to 
advertisers and to the industries 
with which they are associated. 


eadquarters 


(SPREE EERE TEETER EEE ERECT HEHE EEE EEE Ee 


The Northwestern Miller 
Service Program: 


@ The Northwestern Miller, a weekly 
news magazine 


@ The Almanack, a statistical annual 


@ The Library, for reference and 
research 


@ Bulletins, exclusive service-to- 
advertisers 


@ Lists, exclusive service-to-advertisers 


®@ Special Services, to meet advertisers’ 
needs 


The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable service program to its advertisers. 
Are you using this advantage in your operations? Ask for more details... 
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BRANCH 


Published Every Week for the 
Flour Industry and Grain Trade 


ee. 





250! Wayzata Blvd., Minneapolis 5, Minn. 


orrices: New York, Chicago. Kansas City 
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The index of advertisers is provided as a service to readers and advertisers. The publisher does not assume any liability for errors or omissions. 
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WEBER’S BULK FLOUR PLANT, pictured at the left, 


is an integral part of today’s modern flour mill. The 





e : a ; 
a process of converting the milling industry from sacks to 
ius bulk requires modern bulk flour storage and handling 
facilities to replace the old sacked storage warehouse. 
sae 
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THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
SALINA, KANSAS 

















a California Milling Corporation, Los Angeles, California doubled capacity to 4,000 socks with its most recently erected mill in the United States. 


WHEN CALIFORNIA MILLING CORPORATION 
DOUBLED ITS CAPACITY 


it chose W&T Flour Treatment 


When the California Milling Corporation recently doubled its 
daily capacity to 4000 sacks it continued its use of Wallace & Tier- 
nan’s products and services... 


» The Dyox® process—chlorine dioxide gas generated in 
situ...fresh, sharp, of controlled constant strength. 

» Beta Chlora® units—individual stream control of chlo- 
rine gas. 

e NA Feeders—mill-proved performance in applying No- 
vadelox® and “N-Richment-A.”® 

» Wallace & Tiernan’s experience and technical knowledge 
of flour treatment to aid in the expanded operations. 


The California Milling Corporation is only one of the many mill- 
ing companies using W&T Flour Treatment. If your mill is not one 
of these, investigate the advantages of Wallace & Tiernan’s complete 
flour service. _. cao Gee 


Novadel Feeders, feeding Novo- 
delox® for optimum color removal and best color dress 










NOVADEL FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION 
WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 


25 MAIN STREET. BELLEVILLE 9. NEW JERSEY 
REPRESENTATIVES tN PRINCIPAL CITIES 








The Gre 


One of the most significant words in ancient Greece 
was written aoTos. The word, of course, means 
Bread. 

As early as 500 B.C., public bakers were impor- 
tant people in Athens. Their business must have 
been highly competitive, too. They offered the 
Athenian housewife her choice of 62 different varie- 
ties of bread! 

General Mills believes that the ancient Athenians 
give us two tips that are good for business today. 

First, their bread of 2,400 years ago was a lot 
better than it had been in earlier forms. Constant 
improvement is still the secret of progress. 





Second, the Ancient Greeks weren’t content to 
offer just one type of bread to their customers on a 
“‘take it or leave it’’ basis. They offered a choice of 
62 varieties—which can only mean that they spent 
days and nights thinking of new ways to appeal to 
consumers. We believe that as long as we continue 
to keep pace with our customers’ wants, our busi- 
ness will be as important in 2056 or 3056 as it was 
in 500 B.C, 


General 


Mills 


Good eating will always begin with Bread 





